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MR. PHILIP STUBBES. 


The new palace at Westminster is a 
very magnificent building, in (I am quite 
willing to believe Sir Charles Barry), the 
purest style of Gothic architecture ; and the 
large, not to say extravagant, sums of money 
which have been, and will be for the next 
half-century or so, expended in its erec- 
tion, speak highly for the wealth and re- 
sources of this favoured empire. The Horse 
Guards Blue, also, are a splendid body of 
men. I scarcely know what to admire most 
in their equipment : their black horses with 
the long tails, their bright helmets—likewise 
with long tails—their jack-boots, or their 
manly moustachios. Among the officers of 
this superb corps are to be found, I have been 
told, some of the brightest ornaments of our 
juvenile aristocracy. But, admiring them, I 
cannot quite withhold my mede of admiration 
for the Queen’s beefeaters—for the Royal 
coachman, the Royal footmen, the Royal out- 
riders, and the Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms. In all these noble and expen- 
sively-dressed institutions, I am proud to re- 
cognise signs of the grandeur and prosperity of 
my country. Likewise in the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, the Lord Mayor’s barge 
and the Lord Mayor’s court ; the loving cup, 
the Old Bailey black cap, the Surrey Sessions, 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, the Manchester 
Atheneum, the Scott Monument at Edin- 
burgh, special juries, the Board of Health, 
and the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. What 
a pity it is that, in the face of all these 
grand and flourishing establishments, there 
should be an inevitable necessity for the 


existence of Model Prisons, Reformatories, | 


Ragged Schools, Magdalen Hospitals, and 
Administrative Reform Associations ! 
a pity it is that, with our fleets and armies 
that cost so many millions of money, and look 
—and are—so brave and serviceable, there 
should be incompetent commanders, ignorant 
administrators, and imbecile subordinates ! 
How many other pities need to be re- 
counted to show that we are in a bad way? 
Need we turn to the collective wisdom assem- 
bly, the house of Parler and Mentir, with its 
feeble jokes, logic-chopping, straw-splitting, 
tape-tying, tape-untying to tie again ; double- 
shuffling, word-eating, quipping-quirking, and 
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wanton-wileing? Need we notice the recur- 
rence of that, to me, fiendishly-insolent word 
“laughter,” that speckles parliamentary de- 
bates like a murrain? Are we not in a bad 
| way while we have Chancery suits sixty 
years old, and admirals and generals on active 
service, eighty ? Are we not in a bad way 
when working people live in styes like hogs, 
and, with little to eat themselves, have always 
a knife and fork laid (by the chief butler, 
Neglect) for the guest who may be expected 
to dine with them from day to day—the 
cholera? Is it not to be in a bad way to be 
at war, to pay double income tax, to be 
afflicted with a spotted fever in the shape of 
gambling that produces a delirium—sending 
divines from their pulpits to stockjobbing, 
and turning English merchants and bankers, 
whose integrity was once proverbial, into 
cheats and swindlers? Surely, too, it must 
be a bad way to be in, to see religion 
painted upon banners, and temperance carted 
about like a wild-beast show, and debauchery 
in high places; to have to give courts and 
church, arts and schools, laws and learning, 
youth and age, the lie; and as the old balladist 
sings in the “ Soul’s Errand,” 





“Tf still they should reply, 
Then give them still the lie.” 


But bad as is the state of things now- 
a-days, it was an hundred times worse, 
I opine, in the days of the six acts, 
the fourpenny stamp, the resurrection men, 
the laws that were made for every de- 
gree, and so hanged people for almost 
/every degree of crime. It was worse when 
there were penal enactments against Catholics, 
and arrests by mesne process. It was worse 
before steam, before vaccination, before the 
Habeas Corpus, before the Reformation ; it 
was certainly an incomparably more shocking 
state of things in the days of Mr. Philip 
Stubbes. 

And who was Mr. Philip Stubbes ? Dames 
and gentles, he flourished cirea Anno Domini 
fifteen eighty-five, in what have been hitherto, 
but most erroneously, imagined to be the 
palmy days, of Queen Elizabeth. Lamentable 
delusion! There never could, according to 
Mr. Stubbes, have existed a more shocking 
state of things than in the assumed halcyon 
‘age of Good Queen Bess, For what, save a 
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profound conviction of the wickedness and 
immorality of the age, could have moved our 
author to write and publish, in the year 
eighty-five, that famous little twelvemo volume 
called—The Anatomie of Abuses: being 
a Discourse or Brief Summarie of such 
Notable Vices and Corruptions as now raigne 
in many Christian Countreys in the Worlde: 
but (especially) in the Countrey of Ailgna : 
Together with. most Fearful Examples of 
God’s Judgements, executed upon the Wicked 
for the same, as well in Ailgna of late as in 
other Places elsewhere. Very Godlye: To 
be read of all True Christians everywhere, 
but most chiefly to be regarded in England. 
Made Dialoguewise. By Philip Stubbes. 

Ailgna, it need scarcely be said, is England, 
and the abuses, vices, and corruptions anato- 
mised and denounced are all English. Mr. 
Stubbes must have been a man of some 
courage, both moral and physical, for he has 
not hesitated to attack, not only the vices and 
follies of the day, but also some very ticklish 
matters of religion and government. That 
he did so with impunity is to be presumed as 
we hear nothing of the Anatomie of Abuses 
having been made a Star Chamber matter, or 
that Mr. Stubbes ever suffered in his own 
anatomy by stripes or imprisonment, the 
“Jittle ease,” the scavenger’s daughter, the 
en the loss of ears, or the loss of money 

y fine. 
I must state frankly, that I have not been 


‘wholly disinterested in adverting to Mr. 


Stubbes in this place. Something like envy, 
something resembling democratic indignation, 
prompted me to make the old Elizabethan 
worthy a household word ; for, Stubbes is very 
scarce. He has never, to my knowledge, been 
reprinted, and none but the rich can possess 
an original copy of the Anatomie of Abuses. 
He sells—musty little twelvemo as he is— 
for very nearly his weight in gold; and it 
was the fact of a single Stubbes having 
fetched, a month since, at the sale of the 
Bakerian collection of rare books and auto- 
graphs, no less a sum than nine pounds ten 
shillings sterling, that induced me to hie 
instanter to the reading-room of the British 
Museum ; to search the catalogue anxiously ; 
to find Stubbes triumphantly ; to anatomise 
his Anatomie gaily, and with a will. May the 
shadow of the British Museum library never be 
less! I don't care for the defective catalogue ; 
I can suffer the attacks of the Museum flea; 
I have Stubbes; and Lord Viscount Dives 
can’t have any more of him, save the power 
of tearing him up to light his pipe with. I 
don’t envy Dives, My library is as good as 
his, with all its Turkey carpets, patent reading- 
desks, busts, and red morocco trimmings to 
the shelves. 

The interlocutors or speakers in the 
Anatomie of Abuses in Ailgna are Philoponus 
and Spudeus. Spudeus, Philoponus, and 
Stubbes to boot, being Jong since gone the 
way of all twelvemo writers, I need not 
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trouble my readers with what they severally 
said. A summary of the substance of their 
discourse. will be sufficient. I may premise, 
however, that Spudeus opens the dialogue by 
wishing Philoponus good morrow: adding to 
his salutation the pithy, though scarcely ap- 
propriate, apophthegm that “flying fame is 
oftenaliar.” To which answers Philoponus, that 
he wishes Spudeus good morrow, too, with 
all his heart. The interchange of civilities 
being over, Philoponus informs his friend 
that he has been lately travelling in a certain 
island, once named Ainabla, after Ainatib, 
but now presently called Ailgna, and forth- 
with launches out into a tremendous diatribe 
on the abuses of that powerful but aban- 
doned country. 

Ailgna, says Stubbes, through his eidolon 
Philoponus, isa famous and pleasant land, 
immured about by the sea, as it were with a 
wall ; the air is temperate, the ground fer- 
tile, the earth abounding with all things for 
man and beast. The inhabitants are a strong 
kind of people, audacious, bold, puissant, and 
heroical: of great magnanimity, valiancy, and 
prowess, of an incomparable feature, an ex- 
cellent complexion, and in all humanity infe- 
rior to none under the sun. But there is a 
reverse to this flattering picture. It grieveth 
Stubbes to remember their licences, to make 
mention of their wicked ways ; yet, unaccus- 
tomed as he is to public abuse, he must say 
that there is not a people more corrupt, lying, 
wicked, and perverse, living on the face of 
the earth. 

The number of abuses in Ailgna is infinite, 
but the chief one is pride. The Ailgnan pride 
is tripartite: pride of the heart, pride of the 
mouth, and pride of apparel ; and the last, 
according to our anatomiser, is the deadliest, 
for it is opposite to the eye, and visible to the 
sight, and enticeth others to sin. 

Stubbes says little about pride of the heart, 
which he defines as a rebellious elation, or 
lifting oneself up on high. The worthy old 
reformer, probably remembered, and in good 
time, that pride of heart was an abuse, 
slightly prevalent among the princes and 
great ones of the earth: among brothers of 
the sun and moon, and most Christian kings, 
and defenders of faiths they had trampled 
on, and sovereigns by the grace of the God 
they had denied. The good man held his 
tongue, and saved his ears. But, on pride of 
the mouth—in less refined Ailgnian, bragging 
—he is very severe. Such pride, he says, is 
the saying or erying aperto ore, with open 
mouth, “i am a gentleman, I am worshipful, 
Iam honourable. Iam noble, and I cannot 
tell what. My father did this. My grand- 
father did that. I am sprung of this stock, 
and I am sprung of that; whereas Dame 
Nature, Philoponus Stubbes wisely remarks, 
bringeth us all into the world after one sort, 
and receiveth us all again into the womb of 
our mother—the bowels of the earth—all 
in one and the same manner, without any 





























Charles Dickens.] 
difference or diversity atall.” It is somewhat 
strange that with these healthy notions of 
equality, and contempt of mere rank, Philo- 

nus should condescend to dedicate his book 
to “the Right Honourable, and his very sin- 
gular good Lord, Philip, Earl of Arundel,” 
and that he should conclude his dedication 
in this fashion. “ Thus, I cease to molest your 
sacred ears any more with my rude speeches, 
beseeching your good Lordship, not only to 
admit this, my book, into your honour’s pa- 
tronage and protection, but also to persist, 


the first defender thereof, against the swinish | 


crew of railing Zoilus and flouting Momus, 


with their complies of bragging Thrasoes, | 


and barking Phormicons, to whom it is easier 
to deprave all things than to amend them- 
selves.” Oh! loaves and fishes! Oh! mighty 
power of a Lord’s name! Sacred ears! Oh! 


vanity of heart, and mouth, and dress, and | 


Stubbes, and all things human ! 
Circe’s cups and Medea’s pots, Mr. Stubbes 


pertinently, but severely remarks, have made | 


England drunken with pride of apparel. Not 


the Athenians, the Spaniards, the Hungarians | 


(known, as they are, according to Mr. In- 

oldsby, as the proud Hungarians), the Cal- 
tious the Helvetians, the Zuitzers, the Mos- 
covians, the Cantabrigians, the Africanes, or 


the Ethiopians—(Mercy on us! what a salad | 


of nations!)—no people, in short, under the 


zodiac of heaven have half as much pride} 


in exquisite bravery of apparel, as the inha- 


bitants of Ailgna. No people is so curious in | 


new fangles, wearing, merely because it is 
new, apparel most unhandsome, brutish, and 
monstrous. Other countries esteem not so 
much of silks, velvets, taffeties, or grograms, 
but are contented with carzies, frizes, and 
rugges. Nobles, Philoponus Stubbes main- 


tains, may wear gorgeous attire, and he gives | 


the why; magistrates may wear sumptuous 
dresses, and he gives the wherefore ; but he 
complains bitterly that it is now hard to 
know who is noble, who is worshipful, who 


is a gentleman ; for those that are neither of| 


the nobility, gentry, or yeomanry, no, nor yet 
any magistrate or officer of the common- 
wealth (not even a beadle, I suppose), go 
daily in silks, satins, damasks, aon taffeties, 
notwithstanding that they be both base by 
birth, mean by estate, and servile by calling. 
And this, Mr. Stubbes counts a great confu- 
sion in a Christian commonwealth. 

Of a different opinion to Philip Philoponus 
Stubbes regarding exquisite bravery of appa- 
rel, was Michel Equihem, Seigneur of Mon- 
taigne, who, at about the same time that 
Stubbes was fulminating his anathemas 
against pride of dress in England, was writ- 
ing his immortal essays in his quiet home in 
France. Montaigne deprecates sumptuary 
laws in general; but he would seek to dis- 
courage luxury, by advising kings and 

rinces to adopt simplicity. “As long,” 
1e says, “as it is possible only for kings 
to eat turbot, and for kings’ sons to wear 
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cloth of gold, turbot and cloth of gold will be 
in credit, and objects of envy and ambition, 
Let kings abandon these signs of grandeur. 
They have surely enough without them. Or 
if sumptuary laws be needed, let them re- 
member how Zeleucus purified the corrupted 
manners of the Locrians. These were his 
ordinances : That no lady of condition should 
have her train held up, or be accompanied by 
more than one page or chambermaid, unless 
she happened to be drunk; that no lady 
should wear brocades, velvet, or pearls, unless 
she happened to be disreputable ; and that no 
man should wear gold rings on his fingers or 
a velvet doublet on his back, unless he could 
prove himself to be a cheat and cut-throat, 
It is astonishing how plain the Locrians 
dressed after these edicts. 

After descanting awhile upon Adam and 
Eve, their mean attire—Diogenes, his aus- 
terity—and a certain Grecian who, coming 
to court in his philosopher’s weed (query, a 
German meerschaum), was repulsed there- 
from, Mr. Stubbes favours us with an excel- 
lent apophthegm, concerning another philo- 
sopher who was invited to a king’s banquet, 
and wishing for a spittoon, and seeing no 
place of expectoration (for every place was 
hanged with cloth of gold, cloth of silver 
tinsel, arase, tapestry, and the like), coolly 
expectorated in the king’s face, saying : “It 
is meet, O king, that I spit in the plainest 
place!” After this, Mr. Stubbes, taking the 
apparel of Ailgna in degrees, discharges the 
vials of his wrath upon the “ diverses kinds 
of hats.” 

Sometimes, he says, they use them sharp 
on the crown, peaking up like the shaft of a 
steeple, standing a quarter of a yard above 
the crowns of their heads—some more, some 
less, as pleases the phantasy of their incon- 
stant minds: others be flat and broad, like 
the battlements of a house, These hats have 
bands—now black, now white, now russet, 
now red, now green, now yellow, now this, 
now that—never content with one colour or 
fashion, two days to an end. “And thus,” 
says Philip, “they spend the Lord, his trea- 
sure—their golden years and silver days in 
wickedness and sin,”—and hats. Some hats 
are made of silk, some of velvet, taffety, 
sarsenet, wool, or a certain kind of fine hair 
fetched from beyond seas, whence many other 
kind of vanities do come besides, These they 
call beuer (beaver) hats, of many shillings 
pric. And no man, adds Philip, with 
melancholy indignation, is thought of any 
account, unless he has a beuer or taffety hat, 
pinched and cunningly carved of the best 
fashion. Wore Philip Philoponus Stubbes 
such a tile, 1 wonder—beuer or taffety—~when 
he went to pay his respects to the sacred 
ears of his singular good lord, the Earl of 
Arundel ? 

Feathers in hats are sternly denounced, as 
sterns of pride and ensigns of vanity—as 
fluttering sails and feathered flags of detianca 
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to virtue. And there are some rogues (sar- 
castic Philip!) that make a living by dyeing 
and selling these cockscombs, and many more 
fools that wear them. 

As to rufis, Philip Philoponus roundly 
asserts that they are an invention of the 
Devil in the fulness of his malice. For in 
Ailgna, look you, they have great monstrous 
ruffs of cambric, lawn, holland or fine cloth— 
some a quarter of a yard deep—standing 
forth from their necks, and hanging over 
their shoulder points like a veil. But if 
£olus, with his blasts (malicious Stubbes !)— 
or Neptune, with his storms, chance to hit 
upon the crazy bark of their bruised ruffs, 
then they go flip-flap in the wind, like rags 
that go abroad; or hang upon their shoulders 
like the dishclout of a slut (ungallant Philip !). 
This is a shocking state of things enough, but 
this is not all. The arch enemy of mankind, 
not content with his victory over the children 
of pride in the invention of ruffs, has malig- 
nantly devised two arches or pillars to under- 
prop the kingdom of great ruffs withal— 
videlicet, supportasses and starcH. Now, 
supportasses are a certain device made of 
wires crested, whipped over with gold, silver 
thread, or silk, to be applied round the neck 
under the ruff, upon the outside of the band, 
to bear up the whole frame and body of the 
ruff from hanging and falling down. As for 
starch, it is a certain liquid matter wherein 
the Devil hath willed the people of Ailgna to 
wash and dip their ruffs well, which being 
dry, will then stand stiff and inflexible about 
their necks. In another portion of the 
Anatomie, Stubbes calls starch the Devil’s 
liquor. 

This persistent denunciation of the harm- 
less gluten of wheat flour, on the part of this 
quaint old enthusiast, is very curious to con- 
sider. How an educated Englishman—a 
scholar, too, as Stubbes undoubtedly was— 
could, in the Augustan age of Queen Eliza- 
beth—in the very days when Shakspeare was 
writing his plays and Bacon his essays— 
gravely sit down and affirm that the Devil 
had turned clearstarcher, and lured souls to 
perdition through the medium of the wash- 
tub, passes my comprehension. I should be 
inclined to set Philip down at once as a crazy 
fanatic, did I not remember with shame, that 
in this present year of the nineteenth century 
there are educated Christian mistresses in 
our present Ailgna who look upon ringlets 
and cap-ribbons in their female servants as 
little less than inventions of the Evil One; 
that there are yet schoolmasters who sternly 
forbid the use of steel pens to their pupils as 
dangerous and revolutionary implements; that 
there are yet believers in witchcraft ; and cus- 
tomers to fortune-tellers,and takers of Profes 
sor Methusaleh’s pills. I dare say Stubbes and 
his vagaries were laughed atasthey deserved to 
be by the sensible men of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time ; but that, on the mass of the people, his 
fierce earnest invectives against the fopperies 
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of dress made a deep and lasting impression. 
This book-baby twelvemo of Philip Philo- 
ponus is but a babe in swaddling-clothes now ; 
but he will be sent anon to the school of 
stern ascetic puritanism, and Mr. Prynne’s 
Unloveliness of Lovelocks will be his horn- 
book. Growing adolescent and advanced in 
his humanities, his soul will yearn for stronger 
meats, and the solemn league and covenant 
will be put into his hand. He will read that, 
and graduate a Roundhead, and fight at 
Naseby, and sit down before Basing House, 
and shout at Westminster, and clap his hands 
at Whitehall. So, Philip Stubbes’ denun- 
ciations will be felt in their remotest con- 
sequences, and starch will stiffen round the 
aes till it cuts off King Charles the First’s 
head. , 

Our reformer’s condemnation of starch is 
clenched by a very horrible story—so fear- 
some that I scarcely have courage to tran- 
scribe it ; yet remembering how many young 
men of the present day are giving themselves 
up blindly to starch as applied to all-round 
collars, and wishing to bring them to a sense 
of their miserable condition, and a knowledge 
of what they may reasonably expect if they 
persist in their present pernicious course of 
life and linen, I will make bold to tell the 
great starch catastrophe. 

The fearful judgment showed upon a gentle- 
woman of Eprautna (?) (in the margin 
Antwerp) of late, even the twenty-second o: 
May, fifteen hundred and eighty-two. This 
gentlewoman, being a very rich merchant- 
man’s daughter, upon a time was invited to a 
wedding which was solemnised in that town, 
against which day she made great prepara- 
tion for the “ pluming of herself in gorgeous 
array” (this reads like Villikins and his 
Dinah), that, as her body was most beautiful 
fair, and proper, so that her attire, in every 
respect might be correspondent to the same. 
For the accomplishment of which she curled 
her hair, she dyed her locks, and laid them 
out after the best manner. Also she coloured 
her face with waters and ointments. But in 
no case could she get any (so curious and 
dainty was she) that would starch and set 
her ruffs and neckerchief to her mind ; where- 
fore she sent for a couple of laundresses, who 
did their best to please her humours, but in 
any case they could not. Then fell she to 
swear and tear (oh! shocking state of 
things in Antwerp, when gentlewomen tore 
and swore !), and curse and ban, casting the 
rufis under feet, and wishing that the devil 
might take her when she wore any of those 
rufis again. In the meantime, the devil 
transforming himself into a young man, as 
brave and proper as she in every point of 
outward appearance, came in, feigning him- 
self to be alover or suitor unto her. And 
seeing her thus agonised, and in such a “ pelt 
ing chafe,” he demanded of her the cause 
thereof. Who straightway *told him (as 
women can conceal nothing that lyeth upon 
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their stomachs) how she was abused in the! 
setting of her ruffs, which hearing, he pro- 
mised to please her mind, and thereto took in 
hand the setting of her ruffs, which he formed 
to her great contentation and liking, inso- 
much as she, looking at herself in the glass 
(as the devil bade her), became greatly en- 
amoured of him. This done, the young man 
kissed her, and in doing whereof, he “ writhe 
her neck in sonder:” so she died miserably, 
her body being metamorphosed into blue 
and black colours, (this black and blue meta- 
morphosis has a suspiciously walking-stick 
appearance, and in these days would have 
simply rendered the young man amenable to 
six months’ hard labour under the aggravated 
assaults act.) The gentlewoman’s face, too, 
became “ogglesome to behold.” This being 
known, preparations were made for her 
burial ; a rich coffin was prepared, and her 
fearful body laid therein, covered up very | 
sumptuously. Four strong men immediately 
essayed to lift up the corpse, but could not 
move it. Then five attempted the like, but 
could not once stir it from the place where it 
stood. Whereat, the standers-by marvelling, 
caused the coffin to be opened, to see the 
cause thereof. “Where they found the body 
to be taken away, and a black cat, very lean 
and deformed, sitting in the coffin, a-setting 
of great ruffs, and frizzling of hair to the | 
great fear and wonder of all the beholders.” 
An ogglesome and fearful sight ! 

The next article of apparel to which Mr. 
Stubbes takes exception is the doublet. Oh! 
he cries ; the monstrous doublets in Ailgna ! 
It appears that it is the fashion to have them 
hang down to the middle of the thighs, and 
so hard-quilled, stuffed, bombasted, and 
sewed, that the wearers can neither work 
nor play in them. Likewise are there “ big- 
bellied doublets,” which betoken “ gorman- 
dice, gluttony, riot, and excess.” And he has 
heard of one gallant who had his doublet 
stuffed with four, five, or six pounds of 
Bombast. That kind of stuffing has not 
quite gone out among our gallants yet. He 
says nothing of what their doublets may be 
made,—velvet, satin, gold, silver, chamlet, or 
what not, but he lifts up his voice plaintively 
against the pinking, slashing, carving, jag- 
ging, cutting, and snipping of these garments. 
We almost fancy that we are listening to 
Petruchio rating the tailor in the Taming of 
the Shrew. 

There is a“ great excess in hosen,” Stubbes 
is sorry to remark in Ailgna. Some are} 
called French hosen, some Venetian, and} 
some Gally hosen. They are paned, cut, and | 
draped out with costly ornaments, with can- 
nions annexed, reaching down below the 
knees. And they cost enormous sums; Oh, 
shameless Ailgna! “In times past,” says 
Mr. Stubbes, rising almost to sublimity in 
his indignation; “Kings (as old historio- 
graphers in their-books yet extant do record) | 
would not disdain to wear a pair of hosen of 
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a noble, ten shillings or a mark-piece ; but 
now it is a small matter to bestow twenty 
nobles, ten pounds, twenty, forty, fifty, nay, a 
hundred pounds on one pair of breeches (Lord 
be merciful to us!) and yet this is thought no 
abuse neither.” Add to these costly hosen the 
diversity of netherstocks in Ailgna ; “ corked 
shoes, pantoffles, and pinsnets ;” the variety 
of vain cloaks, and jerkins; the “Turkish 
Impietie of costly clokes ;” bugled cloaks, 
ruffling swords, and daggers, gilt and da- 
masked, and you will have some idea of the 
shocking state of things in Ailgna in the year 
fifteen hundred and eighty-five, or, as Philip 


|pathetically expressed it, the “miserie of 


these daies.” 

Presently comes this sumptuary censor to 
a particular description of woman’s apparel 
in Ailgna. I have not space to follow him 


step by step through the labyrinthine region 


of female costume, and, indeed, he is often so 
very particular that it would often be as in- 
convenient as difficult to follow him. Cur- 
sorily I may remark, that Philip is dreadfully 
severe upon the colouring of ladies’ faces 
with oils, unguents, liquors, and waters ; that 
he quotes St. Cyprian against face-painting ; 
and Hieronymus, Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
Peter Martyr, against musks, civets, scents, 
and such-like “slibbersauces.” Trimmings 
of ladies’ heads are the devil’s nets. Nought 
but perdition can come to a people who 
make holes in their ears to hang rings and 
wells by, aud who cut their skins to set pre- 
cious stones in themselves. And is it not a 
glaring shame that some women in Ailgna 
wear doublets and jerkins, as men have, but- 
toned up the breast, and made with wings, 
welts, and pinions on the shoulders, as man’s 
apparel is. Do you remember the ladies’ 
paletots, the ladies’ waistcoats of two years 
since? How little times do alter, to be sure ! 
As for costly gowns, impudent rich petticoats 
and kirtles; stockings of silk, Tearnsey, 
Crewell, and fine cloth, curiously indented at 
every point with quirks, clockees, and open 
seams, cawked shoes, slippers powdered with 
gold, devil’s spectacles in the shape of look- 
ing-glasses ; sweeted gloves; nosegays and 
posies ; curious smells, that annubilate the 
spirits, and darken the senses; masks and 
visors to ride abroad in; fans, which are the 
devil’s bellows, and similar enormities of 
female attire,—the number of them is infinite, 
and their abomination utter. 

I need scarcely say that the apparel of the 
people of Ailgna forms but one section of the 
abuses anatomised by old Stubbes. If my 
reader should have any curiosity to know 
aught concerning the vices and corruptions of 
hand-baskets, gardens, and covetousness ; 
how meats bring destruction ; the discommo- 
dities of drunkenness; what makes things 
dear; the manner of church ales; the 
tyranny of usurers ; how a man ought to 
swear ; the condemnation of stage plays ; the 
observance of the sabbath, and the keeping 
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of wakes in Ailgna—all as conducive to a 
shocking state of things—he may draw upon 
me at sight, and I will honour the draft. 
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THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
FROM GIURGEVO TO BUCHAREST. 

My chief object in writing these papers is 
to furnish such useful information as I am 
able, to those who-may be disposed to return 
to England from the Crimea by way of 
Varna and the Principalities. 1 have no 
more ambitious design in the present 
instance, and I venture to hope that the facts 
and incidents to which I may endeavour to 
call observation will not seem obtrusive or 
superfluous ; because they will refer to a part 
of Europe comparatively little known, and 
reeord events such as are likely to happen to 
any traveller who may decide on making the 
same journey. If I shall sometimes set 
down trivial or unimportant matter, let me 
plead in extenuation that in such cases (and 
perhaps in such cases only) it is better to say 
too much than too little. <A traveller is not 
always the best judge as to what may most 
interest his readers, or which part of his 


experiences may be of the most value to those | 


who are to tread the same ground after him. 
Men travel with objects varying widely,and 


some little event which was deemed scarcely | 


worthy of notice by one, may perhaps form 
the strongest link in a chain of argument by 
which another shall be able to prove some 
great and valuable fact. Most important 
discoveries and sound conclusions have, 
indeed, been based on a multitude of petty 
facts, most of them, taken separately, insig- 
nificant enough. Before, therefore, we con- 
demn minute 
remember that perhaps every one taken in 
conjunction with others of a similar nature 
may hereafter serve to establish some new 
truth, and ultimately make mankind either 
wiser or happier. 

To go on with my journey, let me say 
that the passport affair was settled at 
last ; not easily, however, for the oflicial 
charged with that department was enjoying 
a siesta after the custom of the country, and 
a good deal of angry shouting and blustering 
Was necessary to persuade him to give it up 
and attend to his duty. I really do believe 


that persons in the public service are very | 
much the same all over the world; they | 


seem licensed to be lazy, and paid to be 
indifferent. 

Our hotel bill was moderate ; and it is but 
fair to say, the principal hotel at Giurgevo 
isa very good one. It is kept by an Italian 
of robust aud promising appearance. His 
wife is a fresh, brisk, good-natured German 
body, such as one may meet with often 
enough in the pleasant road-side inns of 
Bavaria and Saxony. He has also a mother- 
in-law, a lady with whom I enjoyed much 
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details as trifling, let us| 


| of carriages. 
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improving discourse. She told me, however, 
that though Wallachia was a good country 
enough, she dared say, and the Wallachians 
were as canny folk as elsewhere, yet she 
could never get altogether reconciled to it, 
and she longed after the fatherland with a 
feeling very much resembling home-sickness, 
It was not easy to realise the idea that the 
worthy old lady was a political refugee. 
What she could have done to incur the life- 
long vengeance of the Austrian government 
must be surely a mystery, only to be read by 
Austrian policemen; but I was given to 
understand, that both she and her whole 
family had been supposed, at some former 
period, to entertain treasonable designs, and 
had fied from the homeland to escape a 
dungeon, or a shameful death. Heaven for- 
bid that I should say anything against the 
Austrians. I have passed some of the hap- 
piest years of my life among them. There 
are many gentlemen of that nation for 
whom I feel the profoundest respect and 
the most affectionate esteem. I look on the 
political conduct of Austria merely as 
a mournful mistake. It seems to me 
that her rulers have been stricken of late 
years with a horrid unhealthy panic. That 
they are acting under the influence of a 
sickly dream, or strange delusion; and so 
that they start at shadows, and wage un- 
seemly war with singers, actors, books, and 
feeble women! Mercy on us, are such 
worthy foes of the Royal and Imperial 
House of Hapsburg Lorraine! It sickens 
one to see their plumed pride ; to hear their 
clashing cymbals, and their warrior’s march, 
and then reflect on the Italian book and 
poor old woman, who are not beneath their 
enmity even here. 

Now, the mode of travelling throughout 
Turkey is on horseback ; but, the moment you 
pass the Danube, you have at once the option 
To be sure they are carriages 
of rather a strange and unusual description 
at Giurgevo; and those which were brought 
to convey us to Bucharest presented an ap- 
pearance anything but inviting. There were 
three of them ; one for my companion, one for 
myself, and one for the luggage. They were 
searcely larger than wheelbarrows. They 
were insufferably dirty, dangerous and un- 
comfortable. It required considerable ex- 
perience to sit in them at all. They had 
neither springs nor seats, nor anything to 
take hold of ; while to each, four very vicious- 
looking ponies were attached, quite equal 
to ten miles an hour, and something over. 
Indeed, the Wallachian post is perhaps at 
this time the most expeditious mode of travel- 
ling (with horses) known in the world. It is 
not, however, agreeable, and the brief trial 
which I had of it was more than sufficient to 
prevent my ever again undergoing volun- 
tarily the same pains and perils. Innocently 
supposing that to travel in a post-cart might, 
after all, be a less arduous undertaking than 
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it seemed, I rashly entered mine, and having 
firmly wedged myself in among the loose 
sticks and boardggof which it was composed, 
I courageonsly gave the word to start, and pre- 
pared to suffer patiently, trusting in Provi- 
dence for the rest. 

We went off at a furious gallop over ruts, 
stones, holes in the earth, anything that came 
in our way. I was bumped about like a 
tennis-ball in the hands of a juggler. When 
I literally dared not hold out any longer I 
shouted to the post-boy to stop. Unaccus- 
tomed to such a command at the beginning 
of a journey, he misinterpreted it into an 
apgry order to go on, and plied his whip with 
such vigour and good will, that we flew over 
the uneven ground faster than ever, and my 
shouts were drowned in wind and rain, with 
the clatter of hoofs, and the whirr of wheels. 
At last, however, when a little patch of mud 
deeper than the.rest compelled a momentary 
halt, I made one more desperate effort to 
make myself heard, and succeeded. I really 
felt as if rescued from serious and certain 
danger when I got out of that rattling, chat- 
tering, abominable little cart. Ido not even 
now believe that I could possibly have 
reached Bucharest alive in it. My compa- 
nion, however (some fifteen years younger 
than I am), was of a different opinion, and 
leaving me to find my way back to Giurgevo, 
and look for a better carriage, he determined 
to go on in the post-cart. So, we parted, and 
I returned : making rather a sorry figure as I 
plodded on through mud and rain cloaked 
and great-coated to the chin. 

And now I found the benefit of having 
formed so agreeable an acquaintance with 
mine host’s mother-in-law. That excellent 
old lady received me with every demonstra- 
tion of satisfaction at my return. She dried 
my clothes and condoled with me on my 
bumping: the more readily that it gave her 
an opportunity of contemptuously contrasting 
the mad little Wallachian post-carts, with 
the dark, snug, slow, drowsy: diligences of 
her own country. She invited me into the 
kitchen to enjoy a glass of kirsch wasser, and 
discuss these subjects more at large. I found 


it a perfect rendezvous for the gossips of the | 


town. I had quite an invigorating talk with 
them, and soon learned all the scandal and 
private histories of the neighbourhood. 

It appeared to me that the Wallachians 
considered scandalous gossip the great busi- 
ness of life. I never heard so much good- 
humoured laughing abuse of absent people. 
They used the strongest and bitterest 
language in the vocabulary, yet there was 
no spite in it. They would call a man a 
scoundrel in such a gay, pleasant, debonnaire, 
way, that if he were present even he could 
hardly feel offended at it. Perhaps the 
worst part of all this was, that no person’s 
acts or words ever seemed, among them, to 
be fair evidence of his real intentions. Their 
quick penetrating minds, and lively imagina- 
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tions were always straining to discover some 
hidden motive very far beyond the compre~ 
hension of ordinary people. Here, and here 
only, they resembled the Greeks. In fact, 
the Wallachians writhed so long under the 
disastrous rule of those amazing rogues the 
Greek Phanariote princes, that one can 
scarcely wonder they should have doubted 
the sincerity and honesty of all mankind ever 
since, Doubt, indeed, has become the natural 
habit of their minds ; they doubt of every- 
thing merely because they really cannot 
help it. 

Growing tired of my company at last, I set 
about hiring a more convenient carriage. 
There was no difficulty in this; a covered 
leathern conveniency, without springs, such 
as is used by the more substantial and well- 
to-do Wallachians, was soon obtained ; but it 
was by no means an easy affair to get horses. 
The constant movement of troops in these 
countries has literally used up all the horses. 
Unhappily, the same wretched system of 
giving government orders for horses, and 
compelling the poor peasantry to furnish 
them at a price altogether beneath their fair 
value, exists here, as that which is called 
“vorspann” in Hungary. Every person of 
the smallest importance is furnished with 
one of these infamous orders for horses when- 
ever he pleases to travel. The peasantry dare 
not disobey them, and so their horses are 
dragged from ploughing the land or carting 
home the harvest, to be harnessed to a travel- 
ler’s carriage at an hour’s notice, and are made 
to gallop over a rough country at such a pace, 
that they are often useless for days after- 
wards, while the remuneration fixed by law 
is shamefully inadequate. I mention this, 
because I trust that any of our countrymen 
who may obtain government orders for 
horses, will always consider it absolutely 
their duty to pay at least double the price 
required of them, After spending the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, therefore, in a vain 
search for horses, a tradesman was at length 
induced to lend us his, on the distinct under- 
standing that they should be fed and rested 
half-way. They were a sorry pair, all skin and 
bone and crookedness. It may be as well 
to mention that the Wallachian horses are 
smaller than those common in Turkey ; 
and although they possess much endurance, 
and can live on the hardest and scantiest 
fare, have neither fire nor vigour. And, in- 
deed, it is very notable that there is a general 
weakness and want of courage observable 
among all the animals of the Principalities. 
Even the Wallachian wolf, the wild boar, and 
the bear, are not the savage and ferocious 
animals which are found under corresponding 
names in other countries. Perhaps the damp 
climate, and the exhalations from the endless 
marshes, may have an enervating effect on 
them ; at least, this isthe cause to which Mr 
Consul Wilkinson, I perceive, has traced this 
remarkable peculiarity. 
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It was evening when I set out from Giur-| trembling and groaning to entreat that I 
gevo, at last. The rain still fell heavily,| would allow him to stop and pass the night 
and the wind blew in wild gusts at intervals, | at the next post-house. He looked a miser- 
making the leather sides of my carriage} able object, and chattered out his request so 
flutter as if beaten with a stick. I was much|imploringly, that I at once agreed, little 
better off than in the post-cart, but I was} knowing what was in store for us. 
still far from comfortable. The carriage with | We crawled along that sloppy, broken 
which I was now provided was neither | road, then, for about half an hour longer, and 
more nor less than a light waggon without | then stopped. Attentive observation enabled 
springs, and covered over with a flat leathern|me to perceive that a dim light, coming 
roof. It had no seats, and the head being of; through a very small and dirty window, was 
course badly fixed, whenever I attempted to just visible through the rain and darkness, 
lean against it, it gave way or tore. It also, Alighting, therefore, I traced it to a poor, 
speedily got wet through ; and subsequently, | solitary hovel by the road-side. I entered and 
when the rain ceased, froze, so that 1 might inquired for a bed. Mine host looked up 
as well have been in an ice-house. Unluckily,| surprised and wondering. “A bed,” I re- 
also, though there was some damp straw at | peated,—‘‘a place to rest in.”—“Oh!” an- 
the bottom, the waggon was not long enough | swered mine host. There was but one, and that 
to lie down in, However, I huddled myself; was occupied by his wife, family, and esta- 
up in cloaks and furs ; I was provided with | blishment.—“ Could I have a room, then, 
some brandy, and some bread and cheese—all|and some supper?” Mine host shook his 


of which 1 found very useful; and I had | head ; there was evidently nothing to eat in 
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no reason to complain. 

It was not a pleasant journey. There 
appeared to be no road, and the whole| 
country was under water. The wheels 
were always up to their tires in slosh and} 
mud. It was quite dark, and it seemed to| 
me really a marvel that we did not get out of 
the track, and so wander out into the bog, 
and come to grief. The cold was intense, 
and the only sound I could hear, save the 
downward rush of the rain and the wild 


wailing of the wind, was the groaning and | 
sighing of my miserable post-boy, a poor 
half-starved lad of fifteen or sixteen years of 


age. I offered him my brandy flask very 
often to console him, but he would not drink, 
though he devoured some of my bread and} 
cheese greedily enough. 





So we went on. Jt was impossible to go 
faster than a walk—firstly, because we could 
not see three yards before us; and secondly, 
because the horses were so thoroughly 
used up, that no whip, rein, or cheering 
hallo would put any more speed into them. 
Now and then, as we floundered onward, 
some benighted horseman would plash past 
us, or the hoarse shout of the patrol—looking 
shadowy and gigantic through the darkness— 
would assure us that we had not wandered 
from the right track ; and once we met the 
mail coming down from Bucharest. First 
came a courier with a post-cart and four 
horses clearing the way, and galloping with 
the speed of a phantom. A torrent of oaths 
warned us to pull aside and wait for the 
mail; we did so, and the furious gallop of 
the twelve little horses that drew it was 
soon heard coming nearer and nearer, through 
the darkness. Then there was a flashing of 
lights, and it whirled past us (a mere post- 
cart like the other), with the post-man fast | 
asleep, and propped up in a bearskin coat 
that defied the weather. 

Shortly after this my coachman fairly 





knocked up. He got off the box and came 


the neighbourhood, but I might have shelter 
with his wife, family, and establishment, who 
were all lying down in their clothes together ; 
or I might go into the other room (there were 
but two), which was occupied by a Turkish 
pacha, coming from Bucharest, and who had 
been benighted, and obliged to seek refuge 
from the weather. To this I agreed. It was 
a wretched little room heated by an immense 
iron stove, which was, nevertheless, insufficient 
protection against the cold that rushed 
in through every chink and cranny. Here 
were established, the pacha, his coffee-boy and 
pipe-bearers, two travelling French soldiers, 
and a Wallachian merchant. They were 
all drunk. The pacha, having a great fear of 
cholera, which was then raging fearfully, was 
constantly drinking brandy to keep it off. 
This was the first and only time I had ever 
seen a Turkish gentleman of rank drink wine 
or spirits in the presence of strangers and in 
public. Here, however, feeling probably that 
any licence would pass unnoticed in a Chris- 
tian country, he enjoyed himself—apparently 
without the smallest scruple. He was a fat, 
portly, dignified old gentleman, and it was 
an odd sight enough to see him in his cups. 
I grew weary of his antics at last, how- 
ever, and, partly to escape from them—partly 
to study manners—I went into the other room. 
There lay the post-master, his wife and family 
all huddled together. An assistant was sort- 
ing and arranging a rabble rout of strangely- 
folded letters, by the light of a flaring oil- 
lamp; while one or two chance travellers, 
including my coachman, were stretched in 
their sheepskin coats upon the floor. Nothing 
but the happy ability of smoking at all hours, 
could have enabled me to support such an 
atmosphere as clouded this room, Fortu- 
nately, however, my pipe rendered me insen- 
sible to it, and so { remained to wile away 
the night in quaint talk about Omer Pacha, 
and such notabilities among mankind, as in- 
terested this simple party. Time passes not 
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unpleasantly, when you are listened to as an 
oracle, be the listeners who they may; and 
the dawn broke in upon us quite unex- 
pectedly. My journey has little else worth 
recording. We drove for some six hours 
through a trackless waste of bogs and water ; 
I expected every moment that the horses 
a come to a dead halt, but they held on, 
and at about three o’clock in the afternoon we 
approached Bucharest. The capital of Wal- 
lachia covers a very large extent of ground, 
and the entrance to it on this side is pretty and 
even imposing to the traveller who is accus- 
tomed to the wretched appearance of the 
Turkish cities beyond the Danube. There is 
an air of wealth, comfort, and cleanliness 
about the European-looking white houses 
with their verandas, balconies, and conser- 
vatories, which is very pleasant. Carriages 
and servants in gay liveries, too, flaunting 
about the streets, with crowds of glittering 
uniforms, told me plainly enough that T had 
passed back into the world of civilisation 
again. 

I had an opportunity, now, of contrasting 
the advantages of travelling in Wallachia, 
by post-cart, with the plan I adopted. The 
result was certainly unfavourable to the 
post-cart. My companion had also been 
delayed on the road by a general break- 
down. He arrived in Bucharest only one 
hour before me, and he was subsequently 
confined to his bed for two months by a 
severe illness brought on by the fatigue and 
exposure of the journey. 


A DIP IN THE BRINE. 


Ler no one be charged with levity until he 


has had a dip in the brine. It is then that 
his levity is indeed apparent. He flounders 
about, and tries to sink, but cannot; his 
gravity is too little, his levity too much; the 
brine buoys him up, with or without his own 
consent,—and float he must. 

But where and what is this brine? Even 
at Droitwich, and perhaps elsewhere. Brine, 
however, is not intended mainly to float upon, 
but mainly to prepare salt from; and there- 
fore its bathing qualities must be regarded in 
a secondary sense. Droitwich is one of the 
spots enriched with our invaluable stores of 
salt. Worcestershire is far inferior to Cheshire 
as a salt-producing country; still is the supply 
in and around the districts of Droitwich and 
| Bromsgrove very important. If Worcester 
| town has a fashionable neighbour on the one 
| side, Malvern, it has a sober industrious 
neighbour on the other, Droitwich. The one 
|| spends money, the other makes money; Wor- 
| cester acts as a metropolis for both. 

All the world knows what table salt is ; 


| but some portions of the world do not know | 
| that much of this salt is procured from liquid | 
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salt in this way ; while Cheshire both pumps 
up the brine, and digs up the rock-salt. In 
Cheshire there are two beds of salt under- 
lying the river Weaver and tributaries ; the 
lowermost being the richer of the two, is the 
one most worked, at a depth of, perhaps, 
three hundred feet. Miners dig down to the 
salt, as they would to coal or iron; they 
use the pick and the shovel, the blast and the 
forge, just as other miners do. The material 
which they dig up, rock-salt, is a very hard, 
dirty whitish substance, requiring great force 
to separate it from the parent bed, and 
brought up to the surface in lumps of various 
size and shape. Almost the whole of this 
rock-salt is exported to foreign countries, 
where it is applied to various uses. Ifa sub- 
terranean stream flow over any part of the 
bed of salt, the water becomes saturated with 
salt, and converted into brine. It is from 
such brine that by far the largest quantity of 
English salé is obtained; for, it is cheaper to 
pump up the liquid than to dig up the solid. 

A picture of an old town placed in juxta- 
position to a picture of a new town,—or 
rather two pictures of the same town in dif- 
ferent periods of its career—will tell us many 
things ,which pictorial people do not think 
about. Are there tall chimneys in the newer 
picture, and none in the old? Then is there 
some manufacturing process carried on, which 
has had its birth since the sketching of the 
earlier picture. A safe conclusion, certainly, 
in many respects, but as certainly unsafe in 
respect to Droitwich. In Nash’s Worcester- 
shire, the first edjtion of which appeared 
about seventy years ago, Droitwich is 
honoured with a copper-plate engraving, in 
which there are two tranquil churches, four 
tranquil sheep, many stiff, tranquil trees, and 
a few quaint tranquil houses; but of tall 
chimneys we can see none. There are, it is 
true, a few slender bits rising from certain 
lowish roofs to a height a little above the 
ordinary houses; but, if these be chimneys, 
they are humble indeed to the pretentious 
brick stalks now visible in that town. And 
yet Droitwich was busily making salt in 
those days as in the present. Changes of 
process have much to do with these changes 
of chimney. 

Nash was terribly puzzled to determine 
the meaning of Droitwich. The town was 
first named Wic or Wich. Then some say 
that wic is derived from the Roman vicus, a 
street or village; and others say that it comes 
from the Saxon wic, a station or mansion ; 
while others will have it that wic is a trans- 
formation of wi, or wye, a sanctuary or holy 
spot, and that all salt-springs were in early 
times held almost sacred; but, that wic, 
or wich signifies a salt-spring in its primi- 
tive sense, was more than Nash could take 
upon himself to determine. Then what is 
Droit, and why was Droit married to Wick ? 


transparent brine, pumped up from the| After roaming among Druids and Romans, 
bowels of the earth. Droitwich makes its;Saxons and Danes, our antiquary settles 
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down among the Normans,.and tells us that 
brine-springs of a weaker quality in several 
parts of Worcestershire being stopped up to 
prevent the excessive consumption of wood, 
and the inhabitants only allowed to draw 
brine from this town, it came to be dis- 
tinguished by the adjunct Droit, legal or 
allowed. 

The information collected by Nash and 
other county historians respecting the salt 
springs at Droitwich, is in many respects 
very curious. It has been traced through a 
period of eight centuries and a half. The 
redoubtable Kenulph, king of the Mercians, | 
in the year eight hundred and sixteen, gave 
to the Church of Worcester, ten houses at 
Wick, with salt furnaces; and about a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards, King Edwy 
endowed the same church with five more salt 
furnaces. There seems to be some doubt as 
to the meaning which the old chroniclers 
attached to the names salt-furnaces, seales, 
and salinse ; but at any rate, the old Saxon | 
kings gave to the Church at Worcester an 
interest in the Droitwich salt-springs, and 
this is enough for our present purpose, At 
the time of Domesday survey, shares in these 
springs were annexed to many estates in the 
county, although the estates were, in some | 
instances, several miles distant. Under what 
condition the right to the brine became thus 
curiously held, aes not clearly appear ; but, 
each of these landowners had a share of brine 
apportioned to him, proportionate to the 
timber which his estate afforded. The fuel 
used in the evaporating houses, was wood ; 
and it is probable that, when the neighbour- 
hood of Droitwich became stripped of its wood 
to*feed these fires, a right to some of the brine | 
was awarded to the more distant landowners 
on condition of their furnishing wood for fuel. 
Other landowners sold their wood to the| 
salt-makers, being paid in money or in salt. | 
In those days there appears to have been 
five wells of brine in and near Droitwich. 
Edward the Confessor and Earl Edwin had} 
«possessed about a hundred and fifty saline | 
at these wells, all of which passed over to 
William the Conqueror. Whether a salina} 
meant a definite quantity of brine, or a vessel | 
in which the brine was boiled, is a point | 
whereupon learned doctors differ. The royal | 
property in the Droitwich brine was held | 
until the time of King John, who leased it | 
for ever to the burgesses, at a fee-farm rent 
of one hundred pounds per annum. The 
crown had to interfere, in the time of Henry 
the Third, to see that the salt-works were | 
not allowed to become dilapidated. In the| 
time of Leland there were about four hundred 
seales, or brine-vessels at Droitwich; and | 
wood for fuel had become so scarce, that it | 
had to be brought from Worcester, Broms- 
grove, and Alcester. Leland “asked a saulter 
howe much would he suppose yearly to be 


| 
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spent at the fournaces, and he answered that 
by estimation there was spent six thousand 
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loads yearly. It is yonge pole wood, easy to 
be cloven.” 

In those days, every share in the brine, as 
a property, was called a phat ; and as for the 
manner of distributing the brine, it became 
almost necessary to have as many boiling- 
vessels as there were shares, one to each; there 
is at least a possibility, if not a probability, 
that share, phat, seale, salina, and furnace, 
were often used as convertible, or practically 


| equivalent terms: sometimes implying a salt- 


making vessel, and at other times such a 
quantity of brine as that vessel could contain. 
The vessels, made of lead, were about six feet 
in length, four in breadth, and one in depth. 
It was the forest of Feckenham, stripped to 
supply Droitwich with fuel, that Drayton 
addressed thus as a dishevelled nymph : 


Fond nymph, thy twisted curls on which were all my 
care, 

Thou lettest the furnace waste ; that miserable bare 

I hope to see thee left, which so dost me despise; 

Whose beauties many a morn have blest my longing 
eyes; 

And till the weary sun sunk down into the west, 

Thou still my object wast, thou once my only best. 

The time shall quickly come, thy groves and pleasant 
springs, 

Where to the mirthful merle the warbling mavis sings, 

The painful labourer’s hand shall stack the roots to 
burn; 

The branch and body spent, yet could not serve his 
turn! 


About two centuries and a half ago, the 
brine-ownership at Droitwich was thus re- 
There were about four hundred 
phats or shares. Each phat was represented 
by two hundred and sixteen large vessels full 
of brine ; and in order that no person should 
have stronger brine than his neighbour, ser- 
vice officers called ties-men were appointed to 
manage the distribution. Each shareholder 
gave notice to the ties-men of the number of 
shares held by him. All the holders made 
their salt about the same time: and the ties- 
men meted out an equal measure for the top, 
the bottom, and the middle of the well, to 
each shareholder, that all might share equally 
in the strongest brine. They gave out six 
vessels full for the top, six for the middle, 
and six for the bottom ; these eighteen con- 
stituted one wicken brine ; there were twelve 
of these wickens served out in about half-a- 
year, at intervals of fourteen or fifteen days 
each; and the total, making a quantity of 
two hundred and sixteen large. vessels full, 
was the brine received in respect to each 
share inone year. The salt-making was con- 
fined to the latter half of each year. 

That every man should like his own cakes 
and ale is well enough; but, unfortunately, 
man looks too often with an eager eye to the 
cakes and ale of his neighbours. There was 
something in the brine-spring system which 
led almost of necessity to monopoly. Each 
phat, or share, was a definite quantity ; and 
if the number of shares became also definite, 
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the shareholders would form a snug little 
body among themselves. In the time of 
Charles the Second there were about four 
hundred and eighty phats, held by about a 
hundred and fifty shareholders. These 
holders claimed, not only the brine in the 
three existing pits, but also the right to 
prevent any one else from sinking any other 
pit, even on his own freehold ground. But, 
one stout Mr. Stegnor, stout in heart and in 
pocket, defied all the corporate shareholders 
and all their phats ; he dug for brine on his 
own ground, he found it, he defended his 
right in all sorts of law courts and equity 
courts, and finally conquered ; whereupon 
the phatsmen lost their monopoly, and salt 
fell gradually from two shillings to fourpence 
per bushel, 

But, the strangest stage in the history of 
the Droitwich Works occurred during the 
time of George the First. The mayor of the 
town, hearing that the brine-pits of Cheshire 
were very much deeper than those at Droit- 
wich, bethought him that it might be well to 
have the corporate pits bored or dug deeper ; 
it was done ; when up rushed such a flood 
of brine that two of the well-sinkers were 
drowned before they could get out of the 
way ; and the supply became henceforward 
so abundant that there was no occasion to 
limit the phats to a definite quantity, or to 
limit the working to half-yearly spells. In 
fact, what with the lawyers on the one side, 
and the well-diggers on the other, the phats- 
men completely lost their monopoly; and} 
many annuities, many widows’ jointures, 
many funds for schools and hospitals and 
almshouses, many pensions, many charities, 
were interfered with, causing a good deal of 
distress in the town, until matters had 
righted themselves. 

During the same century many additional 
pits were sunk. Generally they went through | 
forty or fifty feet of marl, then a hundred | 
or more of gypsum, and then was found a 
subterranean river of brine, about two feet 
in depth, flowing over a bed of rock-salt of | 
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unknown thickness ; when the boring pene- 
trated quite through the stratum of gypsum, | 
then did the brine burst upward with great | 
force to the surface. Time was, when men| 
dipped up the brine with hand-worked | 
buckets ; then they used horse-wheels ; and 
now they use steam-engines. Time was, when | 
the neighbouring forests were stripped of 
their trees to supply fuel for the salt-pans ;| 
but canals and railways now bring a plentiful 
supply of good coal, and Drayton’s wood-| 
nymph need not be further dishevelled. 

In one of the earliest volumes of the Philo- | 
sophical Transactions, not much less than two 
centuries back, when the Royal Society was 
just beginning to feel its way, the salt-springs 
of Cheshire and Worcestershire came in for 
a reasonable share of very reasonable specu- 
lation. Some searcher for knowledge pro- 
pounded a long string of queries ;—What is 
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the depth of the salt-springs ? What kind of 


country ’tis thereabout? What plants grow 
near them? Whether there be any hot 
springs near the salt ones? Whether the 
water of the salt-springs be hotter or cooler 
than other spring water ? Whether they find 
any shells about those springs; and what 
kind of earth it is? How strong the water 
is of salt? What is the manner of their 
working? Whether the salt made of these 
springs be more or less apt to dissolve in the 
air than other salt? Whether it be as good 
to powder beef or other flesh with, as French 
sult? Whether those salt-springs do yield 
less water, and more of the salt, in great 
droughts than in wet seasons? How long 
before the spring, or in the spring it may be, 
before the fountains break out into their 
fullest sources ? How much water the springs 
yield daily ?, At what distance are the springs 
from the sea? How near the foot of any hill 
is to those springs, and what height the next 
hill is of? To all, or nearly all of these 
queries very sensible answers were given by 
one “ learned and observing William Jackson, 
Doctor of Physick.” It is easy to see that the 
querist had the salt salt seas in his mind 
tracing his questions ; and many others would 
naturally associate, in some indefinite way, 
the salt of the brine with the salt of the 
ocean. But, Doctor Jackson only knew about 
Cheshire salt, and—like a good philosopher— 
limited his replies to that which was within 
his own knowledge. A Droitwich authority, 
Doctor Thomas Rastell, afterwards took up 
the matter, and gave a similar string of 
replies to the queries, in relation to the brine- 
springs of Worcestershire. One of his answers 
gives as clear a notion of the saline strength 
of the brine as anything we can imagine. He 
says, that at the Upwich pit, there were three 
sorts of brine, which were drawn from three 
different depths, and were called by the 
workpeople First-man, Middle-man, and Last- 
man. A measure that, when filled with dis- 
tilled water, would weigh twenty-four ounces, 
was filled with First-man, and then weighed 
thirty-one ounces ; it was filled with Second- 
man, and then weighed thirty ounces; it wag 
filled with Last-man, and then weighed 
twenty-nine ounces. So that the average of 
the brine was one-fourth heavier than dis- 
tilled water; and as this weightiness wag 
produced wholly by the salt, it followed that 
four tons of brine would yield one ton of salt, 

Brine-boiling and salt-making, is hot steam- 
ing work. Go into any one of the works, and 
you will see men naked to the waist, em- 
ployed in an atmosphere only just bearable 
by strangers. You see that the brine is 
pumped up from the pits into reservoirs: you 
see ranges of large shallow quadrangular iron 
pans, placed over fiercely heated furnaces; 
you see the brine flow into the pans, and in 
due time bubble and boil and evaporate with 
great rapidity: you see that the salt evi- 
dently separates by degrees from the water, 
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and granulates at the bottom of the pan : you 
see men-lade up this granulated salt with 
flattish shovels, and transfer it to draining 
vessels : and you see it finally put into oblong 
boxes, whence it is carried to the stove-room 
to be dried. Observing a little more closely, 
you see that a nicety of manipulation leads 
to a nice classification of salt. If the brine 
be rapidly and violently boiled, one kind of 
salt is produced,—the finest and best; of 
slower boiling, a moderately good kind of salt 
comes ; of still slower, a strong but coarse 
kind, used in salting herrings and other fish. 
The coarsest salt is often the strongest ; and 
thus all demands for quality are easily met: 
The blocks of salt we see in the London 
shops, are taken from wooden moulds, con- 
taining about thirty pounds each. It is in 
these moulds that the salt consolidates; and 
then the white oblong quadrangular masses 
are removed from the moulds, and taken into 
the stove-house to dry. 

A Battle of the Brine was fought at Droit- 
wich about four years ago, and a verysingular 
battle it was, in respect both to its cause and 
its tactics. One of the salt-works had been 
carried on by a company, which company 
fell into difficulties, and the operations were 
suspended for a considerable time. During 
this period, other persons sank new pits 
and established new works. On the renewal 
of thé company’s operations, there were, of 
course, more salt-makers than before. They 


competed with one another, and prices fell 


below the remunerating point. The makers 
met, and talked, and wrangled ; but effected 
nothing in a peace-making direction. Then 
the company declared war. The company 
had their brine-pits at their works ; but all, 
or nearly all, the other manufacturers derived 
their brine from pits at a greater or lesser 
distance from their works ; and it seems to 
have been a custom in the district to assume; 
that the salt-makers might carry their brine- 
pipes through any estate, provided they did 
not interfere with the surface. Now, it hap- 
pened that the company possessed the ground 
through which some of these brine-pipes ran ; 
and hence the plan of campaign. On a 
selected occasion—perhans on a dark night, 
for this reads better—a body of men belong- 
ing to the company cut off the pipes of one 
unfortunate salt-maker, stopped his brine, 
and thereby stopped his trade. After a time, 
he plucked up spirit and showed fight. He 
procured men from the little salt-works to 
come and help him re-lay his pipes in the 
night ; while other men from the big salt- 
works came to prevent them. Constables 
came and looked on, ready to interfere if 
matters became serious. After a struggle, 
the little party drove off the big party, and 
succeeded in re-laying the pipes. A few days 
afterwards, at midnight, the company’s men 
again went and cut off the pipes. In another 
direction, by an extraordinary stroke of 
genius, the company managed to cut off a 
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brine-pipe by running a kind of tunnel or 
gallery from a cellar belonging to a tenant 
of theirs, and so intersecting the pipe under- 
neath the turnpike-road—for this particular 
brine-pipe did not run through any ground 
belonging to the company. At it they went, 
Russians and Turks, big salters and little 
salters, until matters began to look serious. 
It was fancied that each party would injure 
the other, and that the trade of the town 
would suffer. At length peace was proclaimed, 
on what terms we do not exactly know; but 
peace was proclaimed,—and may it flourish ! 
For it is a very peculiar and critical system 
this, the obtainment of brine in such a way ; 
it requires that all should work in harmony. 

There is a knotty problem in the Post-office 
Directory of Worcestershire. A certain in- 
habitant of Droitwich, whom we may perhaps 
designate John Salt, is set down as “ salt-pan 
maker and New Rising Sun.” It might at 
first be supposed that John Salt is the Coming 
Man who is so much talked of, about to rise 
and bless the world; but a humbler theory 
is, that he keeps the New Rising Sun hostelry, 
or perhaps that his better-half keeps it, while 
he busies himself in making salt-pans. The 
neighbouring county of Stafford is abundantly 
rich in similar examples, principally among 
the lock-makers of Wolverhampton and Wil- 
lenhall. 

At Droitwich alone, as many as sixty 
thousand tons of salt are made annually; but 
this is a trifle compared to the Cheshire 
make. Taking the two counties, with a 
sprinkling in a few other counties, it is sup- 
posed that there are about a hundred salt- 
works in England,—producing avout eight 
hundred thousand tons of salt per annum,— 
giving an average produce of about eight 
thousand tons from each work. The price 
varies from about five shillings per ton for 
the commonest kind in times of competition, 
to’ about twenty shillings per ton for the 
finest kind in times of mutually-arranged 
tariffs. Twelve to fifteen shillings per ton is 
about a medium price for fair average table- 
salt, sold at the works. It is a great blessing 
to the country that good salt can thus be 
obtained at twelve to sixteen pounds fora 
penny. Merchants’ profits, shopkeepers’ pro- 
fits, and the charges for ship and canal and 
railway conveyance, raise the price to the 
level with which we are familiar. After sup- 
plying all our home wants, we have something 
like half a million of tons to spare annually 
for other countries, 

The Royal Hotel at Droitwich has a series 
of baths connected with it. The cisterns of 
these baths are connected by pipes with the 
brine-pits of a neighbouring salt-work ; and 
pumps are set to work to supply the baths, 
As the brine would very nearly excoriate an 
unlucky bather if used in its first rude 
strength, it is mollified and rendered gentle. 
Hot clear water is mingled with cold clear 
brine. The specific gravity is great, and the 
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bather floats about with strange liveliness, | 
enjoying the mimic sea-bath. Stories are 
told concerning gouty old gentlemen and | 
rheumatic old ladies who have derived won- 
derful benefit herefrom ; but of this we know 
nothing. 


TIME’S CURE. 


Moury, O rejoicing heart ! 
The hours are flying, 

Each one some treasure takes, 

Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying ; 

The chill dark night draws near, 
Thy sun will soon depart, 
And leave thee sighing ; 

Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying ! 


Rejoice, O grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast, 

With each some sorrow dies, 

With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 

The red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past, 

Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast! 


THE YELLOW MASK. 


IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER IV, 


Even the master-stroke of replacing the 
treacherous Italian forewoman by a French 
dressmaker, engaged direct from Paris, did not 
at first avail to elevate the great Grifoni esta- 
blishment above the reach of minor calamities. 
Mademoiselle Virginie had not occupied her 
new situation at Pisa quite a week, before 


she fell ill, All sorts of reports were circu- 
lated as to the cause of this illness ; and the 
Demoiselle Grifoni even went so far as to 
suggest that the health of the new forewoman 
had fallen a sacrifice to some nefarious prac- 
tices of the chemical sort, on the part of her 
rival in the trade. But, however the misfor- 
tune had been produced, it was a fact that 
Mademoiselle Virginie was certainly very ill, 
and another fact, that the doctor insisted on 
her being sent to the Baths of Lucca as soon 
as she could be moved from her bed. 
Fortunately for the Demoiselle Grifoni, the 
Frenchwoman had succeeded in producing 
three specimens of her art before her health 
broke down. They comprised the evening 
dress of yellow brocaded silk, to which she 
had devoted herself on the morning when she 
first assumed her duties at Pisa; a black cloak 
and hood of an entirely new shape ; and an 
irresistibly-fascinating dressing-gown, said to 
have been first brought into fashion by the 
princesses of the blood-royal of France. These 
articles of costume, on being exhibited in the 
show-room, electrified the ladies of Pisa ; and 
s orders from all sides flowed in immediately 
on the Grifoni establishment. They were, of 
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course, easily executed by the inferior work- 
women, from the specimen-designs of the 
French dressmaker. So that the illness of 
Mademoiselle Virginie, though it might cause 
her mistress some temporary inconvenience, 
was, after all, productive of no absolute 
loss, 

Two months at the Baths of Lucca restored 
the new forewoman to health. She returned 
to Pisa, and resumed her place in the private 
work-room, Once re-established there, she 
discovered that an important change had 
taken place during her absence. Her friend 
and assistant, Brigida, had resigned her situa- 
tion. All inquiries made of the Demoiselle 
Grifoni only elicited one answer: the missing 
workwoman had abruptly left her place at five 
minutes’ warning, and had departed without 
confiding to anyone what she thought of 
doing, or whither she intended to turn her 
steps. 

Months elapsed. The new year care ; but 
no explanatory letter arrived from Brigida, 
The spring season passed off, with all its 
accompaniments of dress-making and dress- 
buying ; but still there was no news of her. 
The first anniversary of Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie’s engagement with the Demoiselle 
Grifoni came round ; and then, at last, a note 
arrived, stating that Brigida had returned to 
Pisa, and that, if the French forewoman would 
send an answer, mentioning where her private 
lodgings were, she would visit her old friend 
that evening, after business-hours. The in- 
formation was gladly enough given; and, 
punctually to the appointed time, Brigida 
arrived in Mademoiselle Virginie’s little sit- 
ting-room. 

Advancing with her usual indolent stateli- 
ness of gait, the Italian asked after her 
friend’s health as coolly, and sat down in the 
nearest chair as carelessly, as if they had not 
been separated for more than a few days. 
Mademoiselle Virginie laughed in her live- 
liest manner, and raised her mobile French 
eyebrows in sprightly astonishment. 

“Well, Brigida!” she exclaimed, “they 
certainly did you no injustice when they nick- 
named you ‘ Care-For-Nothing,’ in old Gri- 
foni’s work-room. Where have you been? 
Why have you never written to me ?” 

“Thad nothing particular to write about ; 
and besides, I always intended to come back 
to Pisa and see you,” answered Brigida, lean- 
ing back luxuriously in her chair. 

“But where have you been, for nearly a 
whole year past ? In Italy?” 

“No; at Paris. You knowI can sing 7— 
not very well; but I have a voice, and most 
Frenchwomen (excuse the impertinence) have 
none. I met with a friend, and got intro- 
duced to a manager ; and I have been singing 
at the theatre—not the great parts, only the 
second. Your amiable countrywomen could 
not screech me down on the stage, but they 
intrigued against me successfully behind the 
scenes. In short, I quarrelled with our 
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principal lady, quarrelled with the manager, A letter was privately given to him, telling 


quarrelled with my friend ; and here T am 
back at Pisa, with a little money saved, in my 
pocket, and no great notion what I am to do 
next.” 

“Back at Pisa! Why did you leave it?” 

Brigida’s eyes began to lose their indolent 
expression. She sat up suddenly in her chair, 
and set one of her hands heavily on a little 
table by her side. 

“Why ?” she repeated, “Because when I 
find the game going against me, I prefer 
giving it up at once to waiting to be beaten.” 

“Ah! you refer to that last year’s project 
of yours for making your fortune among the 
sculptors. I should like to hear how it was 
you failed with the wealthy young amateur. 
Remember that I fell ill before you had any 
news to give me. Your absence when I 
returned from Lucca, and, almost immediately 
afterwards, the marriage of your intended 
conquest to the sculptor’s daughter, proved 
to me, of course, that you must have failed. 
But I never heard how. I know nothing at 
this moment but the bare fact that Maddalena 
Lomi won the prize.” 

“Tell me, first, do she and her husband live 
together happily ?” 

“There are no stories of their disagreeing. 
She has dresses, horses, carriages, a negro 
page, the smallest lap-dog in Italy—in short, 
all the luxuries that a woman can want; and 
a child, by-the-by, into the bargain.” 

“A child!” 

“ Yes ; a child, born little more than a week 
ago.” 

“Not a boy, I hope?” 

“No; a girl.” 

“T am glad of that. Those rich people 
always want the first-born to be an heir. 
They will both be disappointed. I am glad 
of that !” 

“Mercy on us, Brigida, how fierce! you 
look !” 

“DoT? It’s likely enough. I hate Fabio 
d’Ascoli and Maddalena Lomi—singly as 
man and woman, doubly as man and wife. 
Stop! Tl tell you what you want to know 
directly. Only answer me another question 
or two first. Have you heard anything about 
her health ?” 

“ How should I hear? Dress-makers can’t 
inquire at the doors of the nobility.” 

“True. Now, one last question: That little 
simpleton, Nanina ?” 

“T have never seen or heard anything of 
her. She can’t be at Pisa, or she would have 
called at our place for work.” 

“Ah! I need not have asked about her if 
I had thought a moment beforehand. Father 
Rocco would be sure to keep her out of 
Fabio’s sight for his niece’s sake.” 

“What, he really loved that ‘thread-paper 
of a girl, as you called her ?” 

“Better than fifty such wives as he has 
got now! I was in the studio the morn- 
ing he was told of her departure from Pisa. 
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him that the girl had left the place out of a 
feeling of honour, and had hidden herself 
beyond the possibility of discovery to prevent 
him from compromising himself with all his 
friends by marrying her. Naturally enough 
he would not believe that this was her own 
doing; and, naturally enough, also, when 
Father Rocco was sent for, and was not to be 
found, he suspected the priest of being at the 
bottom of the business. I never saw a man 
in such a fury of despair and rage before. 
He swore that he would have all Italy 
searched for the girl, that he would be the 
death of the priest, and that he would never 
enter Luca Lomi’s studio again——” 

“ And, as to this last particular, of course 
being a man, he failed to keep his word ?” 

“Of course, At that first visit of mine to 
the studio I discovered two things. The first, 
as I have said, that Fabio was really in love 
with the girl—the second, that Maddalena 
Lomi was really in love with him. You may 
suppose I looked at her attentively while the 
disturbance was going on, and while nobody’s 
notice was directed on me, All women are 
vain, I know, but vanity never blinded my 
eyes. I saw directly that I had but one 
superiority over her—my figure. She was 
my height, but not well-made. She had hair 
as dark and as glossy as mine; eyes as 
bright and as black as mine ; and the rest of 
her face better than mine. My. nose is coarse, 
my lips are too thick, and my upper lip over- 
hangs my under too far, She had none of 
those personal faults; and, as for capacity, 
she managed the young fool in his passion, as 
well as 1 could have managed him in her 
place.” 

“How 7?” 

“She stood silent, with downcast eyes, and 
a distressed look all the time he was raving 
up and down the studio. She must have 
hated the girl, and been rejoiced at her 
disappearance ; but she never showed it. 
‘You would be an awkward rival,’ (I thought 
to myself) ‘ even to a handsomer woman than 
Iam.’ However, I determined not to despair 
too soon, and made up my mind to follow my 
plan just as if the accident of the girl’s dis- 
appearance had never occurred. I smoothed 
down the master sculptor easily enough— 
flattering him about his reputation, assuring 
him that the works of Luca Lomi had been 
the objects of my adoration since childhood, 
telling him that I had heard of his difficulty 
in finding a model to complete his Minerva 
from, and offering myself (if he thought me 
worthy) for the honour—laying great stress 
on that word—for the honour of sitting to 
him. I don’t know whether he was altogether 
deceived by what I told him; but he was 
sharp enough to see that I really could be of 
use, and he accepted my offer with a profusion 
of compliments. We parted, having arranged 
that I was to give him a first sitting in a 
week’s time.” 
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“Why put it off so long?” 

“To allow our young gentleman time to cool 
down and return to the studio, to be sure. 
What was the use of my being there while 
he was away ?” 

“Yes, yes—I forgot. And how long was it 
before he came back ?” 

“T had allowed him more time than enough. 
When I had given my first sitting, I saw him 
in the studio, and heard it was his second 
visit there since the day of the girl’s disap- 
pearance. Those very violent men are always 
changeable and irresolute.” 

“Had he made no attempt, then, to dis- 
cover Nanina ?” 

“Oh, yes! He had searched for her him- 
self, and had set others searching for her, but 
to no purpose, Four days of perpetual dis- 
appointment had been enough to bring him 
to his senses. Luca Lomi had written him a 

ace-mnaking letter, asking him what harm 
ne or his daughter had done, even supposing 
Father Rocco was to blame. Maddalena 
Lomi had met him in the street, and had 
looked resignedly away from him, as if she 
expected him to pass her. In short, they had 
awakened his sense of justice and his good- 
nature (you see I can impartially give him 
his due); and they had got him back. He 
was silent and sentimental enough at first, 
and shockingly sulky and savage with the 
priest * 

“I wonder Father Rocco ventured within 
his reach,” 

“ Father Rocco is not a man to be daunted 
or defeated by anybody, I can tell you. The 
same day on which Fabio came back to the 
studio, he returned to it. Beyond boldly 
declaring that he thought Nanina had done 
quite right, and had acted like a good and 
virtuous girl, he would say nothing about her 
or her disappearance. It was quite useless 
to ask him questions—he denied that any one 
had aright to put them. Threatening, en- 
treating, flattering—all modes of appeal were 
thrown away on him. Ah,my dear! depend 
upon it, the cleverest and politest man in Pisa, 
the most dangerous to an enemy and the 
most delightful to a friend, is Father Rocco. 
The rest of them, when I began to play my 
cards a little too openly, behaved with brutal 
rudeness to me. _ Father Rocco from first to 
last treated nfe like a lady. Sincere or not, I 
don’t care—he treated me like a lady when 
the others treated me like Ps 

“There! there! don’t get hot about it 
now. Tell me, instead, how you made your 
first approaches to the young gentleman 
whom you talk of so contemptuously as 
Fabio.” 

“As it turned out, in the worst possible 
way. First, of course; I made sure of in- 
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teresting him in me by telling him that I had! 


known Nanina. So far, it was all well| Rocco. 
My next object was to persuade | that I knew all; but he took no notice of it. 


enough, 
| him that she could never have gone away if 
| she had truly loved him alone; and that he 
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must have had some fortunate rival in her 
own rank of life, to whom she had sacrificed 
him, after gratifying her vanity for a time by 
bringing a young nobleman to her feet. I[ 
had, as you will easily imagine, difficulty 
enough im making him take this view of 
Nanina’s flight. His pride and his love for 
the girl were both concerned in refusing to 
admit the truth of my suggestion. At last I 
succeeded. I brought him to that state of 
ruffled vanity and fretful self-assertion in 
which it is easiest to work on a man’s feel- 
ings,—in which a man’s own wounded pride 
makes the best pitfall to catch him in. I 
brought him, I say, to that state, and then— 
she stepped in, and profited by what I had 
done. Is it wonderful now that I rejoice in 
her disappointments ; that I should be glad 
to hear any ill thing of her that any one 
could tell me ?” 

“But how did she first get the advantage 
of you ?” 

“Tf I had found out, she would never have 
succeeded where I failed. All I know is that 
she had more opportunities of seeing him 
than I, and that she used them cunningly 
enough even to deceive me. While I thought 
I was gaining ground with Fabio, I was 
actually losing it. My first suspicions were 
excited by a change in Luca Lomi’s conduct 
towards me. He grew cold, neglectful—at 
last absolutely rude. I was resolved not to 
see this; but accident soon obliged me to 
open my eyes. One morning I heard Fabio 
and Maddalena talking of me when they 
imagined that I had left the studio. I can’t 
repeat their words, especially hers. The 
blood flies into my head, and the cold catches 
me at the heart, when I only think of them. 
It will be enough if I tell you that he laughed 
at me, and that she——” 

“Hush! not so loud. There are other 
people lodging in the house. Never mind 
about telling me what you heard; it only 
irritates you to no — I can guess that 
they had discovere ey 

“Through her, remember—all through 
her!” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. They had dis- 
covered a great deal more than you ever 
intended them to know, and all through 
her.” 

“ But for the priest, Virginie, I should have 
been openly insulted and driven from their 
deors. He had insisted on their behaving 
with decent civility towards me. They said 
that he was afraid of me, and laughed at the 
notion of his trying to make them afraid too. 
That was the last thing I heard. The fury I 
was in, and the necessity of keeping it down, 
almost suffocated me. I turned round, to 
leave the place for ever, when who should I 
see, standing close behind me, but Father 
He must have discovered in my face 


He only asked, in his usual quiet, polite way, 
if I was looking for anything I had lost, and 
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if he could help me. I managed to thank 
him and to get to the door. He opened it 
for me respectfully, and bowed—he treated 
me like a lady to the last! It was evening 
when I left the studio in that way. The 
next morning I threw up my situation, and 
turned my back! on Pisa. Now you know 
everything.” ; 

“Did you hear of the marriage? or did 
you only assume, from what you knew, that 
it would take place ?” 

“JT heard of it about six months ago. A 
man came to sing in the chorus at our theatre, 
who had been employed some time before at 
the grand concert given on the occasion 
of the marriage—But let us drop the sub- 
ject now. I am in a fever already with 
talking of it. You are in a bad situation 
here, my dear—I declare your room is almost 
stifling.” 

“Shall I open the other window ?” 

“No: let us go out and get a breath of air 
by the river-side. Come! take your hood and 
fan—it is getting dark—nobody will see us, 
and we can come back here, if you like, in 
half an hour.” 

Mademoiselle Virginie acceded to her 
friend’s wish, rather reluctantly. They 
walked towards the river. The sun was down 
and the sudden night of Italy was gathering 
fast. Although Brigida did not say another 
word on the subject of Fabio or his wife, 
she led the way to the bank of the Arno, 
on which the young nobleman’s palace 
stood. 

Just as they got. near the great door of 
entrance, a sedan-chair, approaching in the 
opposite direction, was set down before it ; and 
a footman, after a moment’s conference with 
a lady inside the chair, advanced to the por- 
ter’s-lodge, in the court-yard. Leaving her 
friend to go on, Brigida slipped in after the 
servant by the open wicket, and concealed 
herself in the shadow cast by the great closed 

ates. 
one The Marchesa Melani, to inquire how the 
Contessa d’Ascoli and the infant are, this 
evening,” said the footman, 

“My mistress has not changed at all for 
the better, since the morning,” answered the 
porter. “The child is doing quite well.” 

The footman went back to the sedan-chair ; 
then returned to the porter’s-lodge. 

“The Marchesa desires me to ask if 
— medical advice has been sent for?” he 
said. 

“ Another doctor has arrived from Florence 
to-day,” replied the porter. 

Mademoiselle Virginie, missing her friend 
suddenly, turned back towards the palace to 
look after her, and was rather surprised to 
see Brigida slip out of the wicket-gate. There 
were two oil-lamps burning on pillars outside 
the door-way, and their light glancing on the 
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CHAPTER V. 


WuiILeE the Marchesa Melani was making 
inquiries at the gate of the palace, Fabio was 
sitting alone in the apartment which his wife 
usually occupied when she was in health, 
It was her favourite room, and had been 
prettily decorated, by her own desire, with 
hangings in yellow satin, and furniture of the 
same colour. Fabio was now waiting in it to 
hear the report of the doctors after their 
evening visit. 

Although Maddalena Lomi had not been 
his first love, and although he had married 
her under circumstances which are generally 
and rightly considered to afford few chances 
of lasting happiness in wedded life, still they 
had lived together through the one year of 
their union, tranquilly, if not fondly. She had 
moulded herself wisely to his peculiar hu- 
mours, had made the most of his easy disposi- 
tion, and, when her quick temper had got the 
better of her, had seldom hesitated in her 
cooler moments to acknowledge that she had 
been wrong. She had been extravagant, it is 
true, and had irritated him by fits of 
unreasonable jealousy ; but these were faults 
not to be thought of now. He could only re- 
member that she was the mother of his child, 
and that she lay ill but two rooms away from 
him — dangerously ill, as the doctors had 
unwillingly confessed on that very day. 

The darkness was closing in upon him, and he 
took up the hand-bell to ring for lights. When 
the servant entered, there was genuine sorrow 
in his face, genuine anxiety in his voice, as he 
inquired for news from the sick-room. The 
man only answered that his mistress was still 
asleep ; and then withdrew, after first leaving 
a sealed letter on the table by his master’s 
side. Fabio summoned him back into the 
room, and asked when the letter had arrived. 
He replied that it had been delivered at the 
palace two days’ since, and that he had 
observed it lying unopened on a desk in his 
master’s study. 

Left alone again, Fabio remembered that 
the letter had arrived at a time when the 
first dangerous symptoms of his wife’s illness 
had declared themselves, and that he had 
thrown it aside after observing the address to 
be in a handwriting unknown to him. In his 
present state of suspense, any octupation was 
better than sitting idle. So he took up the 
letter with a sigh, broke the seal, and 
turned inquiringly to the name signed at the 
end. 

It was, “Nanina.” 

He started and changed colour. * A letter 
from her!” he whispered to himself. “Why 
does it come at such a time as this ?” 

His face grew paler and the letter trem- 
bled in his fingers. Those superstitious feel- 
ings which he had ascribed to the nursery in- 


Italian’s face, as she passed under them, | fluences of his childhood, when Father Rocco 


showed that she was smiling, 


charged him with them in the studio, seemed 
to be overcoming him now. He hesitated 
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and listened anxiously in the direction of his | and have perhaps persuaded you that I have | 
wife’s room, before reading the letter. Was | gone through some suffering, and borne some 
its arrival ominous of good or evil! That|heart-aches for your sake. Have I more to 
was the thought in his heart, as he drew the! write? Only a word or two to tell you that 
lamp near to him and looked at the first|I am earning my bread, as I always wished 





lines. 

“Am TI wrong in writing to you?” (the 
letter began abruptly) “If Iam, you have 
but to throw this little leaf of paper into the 
fire, and to think no more of it, after it is 
burnt up and gone. I can never reproach 
you for treating my letter in that way ; for 
we are never likely to meet again. 

“ Why did I go away ?—Only to save you 
from the consequences of marrying a poor 
girl who was not fit to become your wife. It 
almost broke my heart to leave you ; for I 
had nothing to keep up my courage but the 
remembrance that I was going away for your 
sake. I had to think of that, morning and 
night—to think of it always, or I am afraid 
I should have faltered in my resolution, and 
have gone back to Pisa. I longed so much at 
first to see you once more—only to tell you 
that Nanina was not heartless and ungrate- 
ful, and that you might pity her and think 
kindly of hef, though you might love her no 
longer. 


“Only to tell you that! If I had been a 


lady I might have told it to you in a letter ; 
but I had never learnt to write, and I could 
not prevail on myself to get others to take 
the pen for me. 


All I could do was to 
learn secretly how to write with my own 
hand. It was long, long work; but the 
uppermost thought in my heart was always 
the thought of justifying myself to you, and 
that made me patient and persevering. I 
learnt, at last, to write so as not to be 
ashamed of myself, or to make you ashamed 
of me. I began a k@tter—my first letter to 
you—but I heard of Your marriage before it 
was done, and then [I had to tear the paper 
up, and put the pen down again. 

“T had no right to come between you and 
your wife even with so little a thing as a 
letter—I had no right to do anything but 
hope and pray for your happiness. Are you 
happy ? I am sure you ought to be ; for how 
can your wife help loving you ? 

“It is very hard for me to explain why I 
have ventured on writing now, and yet I can’t 
think that I am doing wrong. I heard a few 
days ago (for I have a friend at Pisa who 


to earn it, quietly at home—at least, at what 
I must call home now. I am living with re- 
putable people, and I want for nothing. La 
Biondella has grown very much, she would 
hardly be obliged to get on your knee to kiss 
you now ; and she can plait her dinner-mats 
faster and more neatly than ever. Our old 
; dog is with us, and has learnt two new tricks ; 
but you can’t be expected to remember him, 
although you were the only stranger I ever 
saw him take kindly to at first. 

“It is time I finished. If you have read 
this letter through to the end, I am sure 
you will excuse me, if I have written it 
badly. There is no date to it, because I 
feel that it is safest and best for both of 
us, that you should know nothing of where 
I am living. I bless you and pray for you, 
{and bid you affectionately farewell. If you 
can think of me as a sister, think of me 
sometimes still.” 


Fabio sighed bitterly while he read the 
letter. “Why,” he whispered to himself, 
|“ why does it come at such a time as this, 
when I cannot, dare not think of her?” As 
he slowly folded the letter up, the tears came 
into his eyes, and he half raised the paper to 
his lips. At the same moment, some one 
knocked at,the door of the room. He started, 
}and felt himself changing colour guiltily, as 
one of his servants entered. 

“My mistress is awake,” the man said, 
with a very grave face, and a very con- 
strained manner; “and the gentlemen in 
| attendance desire me to say———” 

He was interrupted, before he could give 
| his message, by one of the medical men, who 
had followed him into the room. 

“T wish I had better news to communicate,” 
began the doctor gently. 
| “ She is worse, then?” said Fabio, sinking 
| back into the chair from which he had risen 
the moment before. 

“She has awakened weaker instead of 
stronger after her sleep,” returned the doctor, 
evasively. “Inever like to give up all hope, 
till the very last, but——” 

“Tt is cruel not to be candid with him,” 








keeps me informed, by my own desire, of all interposed another voice—the voice of the 
the pleasant changes in your life)—I heard of | doctor from Florence, who had just entered 
your child being born ; and I thought myself,!the room. “Strengthen yourself to bear the 
after that, justified at last in writing to you.| worst,” he continued, addressing himself to 
No letter from me, at such a time as this,can| Fabio. “She is dying. Can you compose 
rob your child’s mother of so much as a| yourself enough to go to her bed-side!” 
thought of yours that is due to her. Thus,| Pale and speechless, Fabio rose from his 
at least, it seems to me. I wish so well to| chair, and made a sign in the affirmative. He 
your child, that I cannot surely be doing | trembled so, that the doctor who had first 
wrong in writing these lines. spoken was obliged to lead him out of the 
“T have said already what I wanted to say | room. 
—what I have been longing to say fora whole; “ Your mistress has some near relations in 
| year past. I have told you why I left Pisa ;! Pisa, has she not?” said the doctor from 
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Florence, appealing to the servant who waited 
near him, 

“Her father, sir, Signor Luca Lomi ; and 
her uncle, Father Rocco,” answered the man. 
“They were here all through the day, until 
my mistress fell asleep.” 

“Do you know where to find them now?” 

“Signor Luca told me he should be at his 
studio ; and Father Rocco said, I might find 
him at his lodgings.” 

“Send for them both directly. Stay! who 
is your mistress’s confessor ? He ought to be 
summoned without loss of time.” 

“My mistress’s confessor is Father Rocco, 
_ 

“Very well—send, or go yourself, at once. 
Even minutes may be of importance, now.” 
Saying this, the doctor turned away, and sat 
down to wait for any last demands on his ser- 
vices, in the chair which Fabio had just left. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Berore the servant could get to the priest’s | 
lodgings a visitor had applied there for ad-| 
mission, and had been immediately received | 
by Father Rocco himself. This favoured 
guest was a little man, very sprucely and| 
neatly dressed, and oppressively polite in 
his manner. He bowed when he first sat 
down, he bowed when he answered the usual | 
inquiries about his health, and he bowed | 
for the third time, when Father Rocco asked | 
what had brought him from Florence. 

“ Rather an awkward business,” replied the | 
little man, recovering himself ungasily after 
his third bow. “The dress-maker, named | 
Nanina, whom you placed under my wife’s 
protection, about a year ago—” 

“What of her?” inquired the priest, 
eagerly. 

“T regret to say she has left us, with her 
child-sister, and their very disagreeable dog, 
that growls at everybody.” 

“When did they go?” 

“Only yesterday. I came here at once to 
tell you, as you were so very particular in 
recommending us to take care of her. It is 
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not our fault that she has gone. My wife was 
kindness itself to her, and I always treated 
her like a duchess, I bought dinner-mats of 
her sister; I even put up with the thieving 
and growling of the disagreeable dog—” 

“Where have they gone to? Have you 
found out that ?” 

“TI have found out, by application at the 
passport-office, that they have not left Flo- 
rence—but what particular part of the city 
they have removed to, I have not yet had 
time to discover.” 

“And pray why did they leave you in 
the first place? Nanina is not a girl to do 
anything without a reason. She must have 
a3 Some cause for going away. What was 
it?” 

The little man hesitated, and made a fourth 


bow. 
“ You remember your private instructions 


(Conducted by 


to my wife and myself, when you first brought 
Nanina to our house?” he said, looking away 
rather uneasily while he spoke. 

“Yes. You were to watch her, but to 
take care that she did not suspect you. It 
was just possible, at that time, that she might 
try to get back to Pisa without my knowing 
it; and everything depended on her remaining 
at Florence. I think, now, that I did wrong 
to distrust her ; but it was of the last import- 
ance to provide against all possibilities, and 
to abstain from putting too much faith in 
my own good opinion of the girl. For these 
reasons, I certainly did instruct you to watch 
her privately. So far, you are quite right ; 
and I have nothing to complain of. Go on.” 

“You remember,” resumed the little man, 
“that the first consequence of our following 
your instructions was a discovery (which we 
immediately communicated to you) that she 
was secretly learning to write ?” 

“Yes. And I also remember sending you 
word, not to show that you knew what she 
was doing ; but to wait and see if she turned 
her knowledge of writing to account, and 
took, or sent, any letters to the post. You 
informed me in your regular midnthly report, 
that she never did anything of the kind.” 

“Never, until three days ago. And then, 
she was traced from her room in my house to 
the post-office with a letter, which she dropped 
into the box.” 

“ And the address of which you discovered 
before she took it from your house ?” 

“Unfortunately I did not,” answered the 
little man, reddening and looking askance at 
the priest, as if he expected to receive a 
severe reprimand. 

But Father Rocco said nothing. He was 
thinking. Who could she have written to? 
If to Fabio, why should she have waited for 
months and months, after she had learnt how 
to use her pen, before sending him a letter? 
If not to Fabio, to what other person could 
she have written ? 

“I regret not discovering the address— 
regret it most deeply,” said the little man, 
with a low bow of apology. 

“Tt is too late for regret,” said Father 
Rocco, coldly. “Tell me how she came to 
leave your house; I have not heard that yet. 
Be as brief as you can. I expect to be called 
every moment to the bedside of a near and 
dear relation, who is suffering from severe 
illness. You shall have all my attention; 
but you must ask it for as short a time as 
possible.” 

“T will be briefness itself. In the first 
place, you must know that I have—or rather 
had—an idle, unscrupulous rascal of an ap- 
prentice in my business.” 

The priest pursed up his mouth, con- 
temptuously. 

“Tn the second place, this same good-for- 
nothing fellow had the impertinence to fall in 
love with Nanina.” 

Father Rocco started, and listened eagerly. 
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that she never gave him the slightest encou- | 
ragement ; and that, whenever he ventured 
to speak to her, she always quietly, but very 
decidedly repelled him.” 

“A good girl!” said Father Rocco, “I 
always said she was a good girl. It was a 
mistake on my part ever to have distrusted 
her.” 

“ Among the other offences,” continued the 
little man, “ of which I now find my scoundrel | 
of an apprentice to have been guilty, was the | 
enormity of picking the lock of my desk, and 
prying into my private papers.” 

“You ought not to have had any. Private 
papers should always be burnt papers.” 

“They shall be for the future ; I will take 
good care of that.” 

“Were any of my letters to you about 
Nanina among these private papers ?” 

“Unfortunately, there were. Pray, pray, 
excuse my want of caution this time. It shall 
never happen again.” * 

“Go on. Such imprudence as yours can 
never be excused ; it can only be provided 
against for the future. I suppose the appren- 
tice showed my letters to the girl?” 

“T infer as much ; though why he should 
do so—” 

“Simpleton! Did you not say that he was 
in love with her (as you term it), and that he | 
got no encouragement ?” 

“Yes: I said that—and I know it to be 
true.” 

“Well! Was it not his interest, being 
unable to make any impression on the girl’s | 
fancy, to establish some claim to her grati- 
tude; and try if he could not win her that 
way? By showing her my letters, he would 
make her indebted to him for knowing that 
she was watched in your house. But this is 
not the matter in question now. You say 
you infer that she had seen my letters. On 
what grounds ?” 

“On the strength of this bit of paper,” 
answered the little man, ruefully producing 
a note from his pocket. “She must have had 

our letters shown to her soon after putting 

er own letter into the post. For, on the 
evening of the same day, when I went up 
into her room, I found that she and her sister 
and the disagreeable dog had all gone, and 
observed this note laid on the table.” 

Father Rocco took the note, and read these 
lines :— 

“T have just discovered that I have been watched | 
and suspected ever since my stay under your roof. It 
is impossible that I can remain another night in the 
house of a spy. I go with my sister. We owe you 
nothing, and we are free to live honestly where we 
please. If you see Father Rocco, tell him that I can 
forgive his distrust of me, but that I can never forget | 
it. I, who had full faith in him, had a right to expect 
that he should have full faith in me. 1t was always | 
an encouragement to me to think of him as a father 
and a friend. I have. lost that encouragement for ever 
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—and it was the last I had left to me! 
“ Nanna.” 
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« But I must do the girl the justice to say | The priest rose from his seat as he handed 


the note back, and the visitor immediately 
followed his example. 

“We must remedy this misfortune as we 
best may,” he said, with a sigh. “Are you 
ready to go back to Florence to-morrow ?” 

The little man bowed again. 

“Find out where she is, and ascertain if she 
wants for anything, and if she is living in a 
safe place. Say nothing about me, and make 
no attempt to induce her to return to your 
house. Simply let me know what you dis- 
cover. The poor child has a spirit that no 
ordinary people would suspect in her. She 
must be soothed and treated tenderly, and 
we shall manage her yet. No mistakes, 
mind, this time! Do just what I tellfyou, 
and do no moret Have you anything else to 
say to me?” 

The little man shook his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Good night, then,” said the priest. 

“Good night,” said the little man, slipping 
through the door that was held open for him 
with the politest alacrity. 

“This is vexatious,” said Father Rocco, 
taking a turn or two in the study after his 
visitor had gone. “It was bad to have done 
the child an injustice—it is worse to have 
been found out. There is nothing for it now 
but to wait till I know where she is. I like 
her, and I like that note she left behind her, 
It is bravely, delicately, and honestly written 
—a good girl—a very good girl indeed !” 

He walked to the window, breathed the 
fresh air for a few moments, and quietly dis- 
missed the subject from his mind. When he 
returned to his table, he had no thoughts for 


| any one but his sick niece. 


“Tt seems strange,” he said, “that I have 
had no message about her yet. Perhaps Luca 
has heard something? It may be well if I 
go to the studio at once to find out.” 

He took up his hat and went to the door. 
Just as he opened it, Fabio’s servant con- 
fronted him on the threshold. 

“T am sent to summon you to the palace,” 
said the man. “The doctors have given up 
all hope.” 

Father Rocco turned deadly pale, and drew 
back a step. “Have you told my brother of 
this ?” he asked. 

“T was just on my way to the studio,” 
answered the servant. 

“T will go there instead of you, and break 
the bad news to him,” said the priest. 

They descended the stairs in silence. Just 
as they were about to separate at the street- 
door, Father Rocco stopped the servant. 

“How is the child ?” he asked, with such 
sudden eagerness and impatience that the 
man looked quite startled as he answered 
that the child was perfectly well. 

“There is some consolation in that,” said 
Father Roceo, walking away, and speaking 
partly to the servant, partly to himself. 
“My caution has misled me,” he continued, 
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in the roadway. “I should have risked using | 
the mother’s influence sooner to procure the 
righteous restitution. All hope of compass-| 
ing it now rests on the life of the child. Infant 
as she is, her father’s ill-gotten wealth may 
yet be gathered back to the church by her| 
hands.” 

He proceeded rapidly on his way to the| 
studio, until he reached the river-side and} 
drew close to the bridge which it was neces- | 
sary to cross in order to get to his brother's | 
house. Here he stopped abruptly, as if| 
struck by a sudden idea. The moon had just | 
risen, and her light, streaming across the | 
river, fell full upon his face as he stood by 
the arapet-wall that led up to the bridge. 
He was so lost in thought %hat he did not 
hear the conversation of two ladies who 
were advancing along the pathway close 
behind him. As they brushed by him, the 
taller of the two turned round and looked 
back at his face. 

“Father Rocco!” 
stopping. 

“Donna Brigida!” cried the priest, look- 
ing surprised at first, but recovering himself 
directly, and bowing with his usual quiet 

oliteness. “ Pardon me if I thank you for 
weurneve me by renewing our acquaintance, 
and then pass on to my brother’s studio. A 
heavy affliction is likely to befal us, and I go 
to prepare him for it.” 

“You refer to the dangerous illness of your 
niece?” said Brigida. “I heard of it this 
evening. Let us hope that your fears are 
exaggerated, and that we may yet meet under 
less distressing circumstances. I have no 
present intention of leaving Pisa for some 
time, and I shall always be glad to thank 
Father Rocco for the politeness and consider- | 
ation which he showed to me, under delicate | 
circumstances, a year ago.” } 

With these words she curtseyed deferen- | 
tially, and moved away to rejoin her friend. | 
The priest observed that Mademoiselle 
Virginie lingered rather near, as if anxious | 
to catch a few words of the conversation 
between Brigida and himself. Seeing this, 
he, in his turn, listened as the two women | 
slowly walked away together, and heard the | 
Italian say to her companion— 

“Virginie, I will lay you the price of a 
new dress that Fabio d’Ascoli marries again.” 

Father Rocco started when she said those 
words as if he had trodden on fire. 

“My thought!” he whispered nervously 
to himself. “My thought at the moment when 
she spoke tome! Marry again? Another | 


exclaimed the lady, 
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| bridge. 
direction by which the two women had 


|burst into tears. 





wife, over whom I should have no influ- 
ence ! Other children, whose education would 
not be confided to me! What would become, 
then, of the restitution that I have hoped | 
for, wrought for, prayed for ?” 

He stopped, and looked fixedly at the 
sky above him. The bridge was deserted. 
His black figure rose up erect, motionless, 


(Condacted by 


pausing thoughtfully when he was left alone! and spectral, with the white still light fall 


ing solemnly all around it. Standing so for 
some minutes, his first movement was to 
drop his hand angrily on the parapet of the 
He then turned round slowly in the 


walked away. 

“Donna Brigida,” he said, “I will lay you 
the price of fifty new dresses that Fabio 
d’Ascoli never marries again !” 

He set his face once more towards the 





studio, and walked on without stopping until 
he arrived at the master-sculptor’s door. 
“Marry again?” he thought to himself as 
he rang the bell : “ Donna Brigida, was your 
first failure not enough for you? Are you 


Luca Lomi himself opened the door. He 
drew Father Rocco hurriedly into the studio, 
towards a single lamp burning on a stand 
near the partition between the two rooms. | 

“Have you heard anything of our poor | 
child?” he asked. “Tell me the truth !— 


| going to try a second time ?” 


| tell me the truth at once ! ” 


“Hush ! compose yourself. I have heard,” 


said Father Rocco, in low, mournful tones, 


Luca tightened his hold on the priest’s 


‘arm, and looked into his face with breath- 


less, speechless eagerness. 
“ Compose yourself,” repeated Father Rocco. 
“Compose yourself to hear the worst. My | 


;poor Luca, the doctors have given up all | 


hope.” 

Luca dropped his brother's arm with a 
groan of despair. “Oh, Maddalena! my 
child—my only child!” 

Reiterating these words again and again, | 
he leaned his head against the partition and 
Sordid and coarse as his | 
nature was, he really loved his daughter. 
All the heart he had was in his statues and | 
in her. 

After the first burst of his grief was | 


exhausted, he was recalled to himself bya | 


sensation as if some change had taken place 
in the lighting of the studio. He looked up | 
directly, and dimly discerned the priest 


istanding far down at the end of the room 


nearest the door, with the lamp in his hand, 
eagerly looking at something. 

“ Rocco!” he exclaimed—* Rocco! why 
have you taken the lamp away? What are 
you doing there ?” 


There was no movement and no answer. 


Luca advanced a step or two, and called 

. : ? 
again—* Rocco, what are you doing there?” ' 

The priest heard this time, and came sud- 


denly towards his brother with the lamp in / 


his hand—so suddenly that Luca started. 


“What is it?” he asked, in astonishment. | 


. ? 
“ Gracious God ! Rocco, how pale you are!’ 


Still the priest never said a word. He | 


put the lamp down on the nearest table. | 
Luca observed that his hand shook. He | 
had never seen his brother violently agitated | 
before. When Rocco had announced, but 4 
few minutes ago, that Maddalena’s life was 
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despaired of, it was in a voice which, though 
| sorrowful, was perfectly calm. What was 
the meaning of this sudden panic—this 
strange, silent terror ? 

The priest observed that his brother was 
| looking at him earnestly. “Come!” he 
said in a faint whisper—‘come to her 
bedside ; we have no time to lose. Get your | 
hat, and leave it to me to put out the 
lamp.” 

He hurriedly extinguished the light while | 
he spoke, They went down the studio side by | 
side towards the door. ‘The moonlightstreamed 
through the window full on the place where 
the priest had been standing alone with the 
lamp in his hand, As they passed it, Luca 
felt his brother tremble, and saw him turn 


| away his head. 
| a. 


. * * 


Two hours later, Fabio d’Ascoli and his 
wife were separated in this world for ever ; 
, and the servants of the palace were anti- 
| cipating in whispers the order of their mis- 
| tress’s funeral-procession to the burial-ground 
' of the Campo Santo. 


CHIP. 


PENSIONERS. 


| Tuere is no picture more successful in 
appealing to general sympathy than that of 
a disabled soldier or sailor. He presents, at 
| once, ideas of dangers encountered, hardships 
endured, bravery, obedience, patriotism, and 
| suffering. He has perhaps served abroad 
| long enough to sever ties which, when he 
| left home, connected him with it. Those 
| relatives and friends who remain to him, he 
_ is too often obliged to address as a suppliant 
| for help and compassion. His pension is too 
| small for subsistence, and his health or his 
habits unfit him for many occupations which 
other men find no difficulty in obtaining. 

A society is in course of formation for the 
Employment of Naval and Military Pen- 
sioners, It has received the approval and 
encouragement of many distinguished men 
who are well entitled to a hearing; among 
others, of Mr. Gute, the chaplain-general to 
the Forces, who is thoroughly acquainted 
| with the English soldier in all his aspects. 
| Its objects, as stated in a prospectus, are : 


To call upon the Nobility, Gentry, Railway and 
other Companies, Bankers, Ship-owners, Merchants, 
Agriculturists, Manufacturers, and Employers generally, 
through the medium of Circulars and Advertisements, 
to intimate to the Officers of the Society when they 
| have a vacancy in their relative establishments, with 
|| @ description of the sort of person they wish to employ, 
| whether as Grooms, Helpers, Gardeners, Porters, Mes- 
sengers, Game-keepers, Watchmen, Door or Office- 
keepers, &c., &c., the duties of which conditions may 
be adequately performed by men who, though unfit for 
| active Military or Naval Service, are perfectly, and, in | 
| certain cases, peculiarly qualified for many of tho | 

ordinary avocations of labour. 
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To keep on the books of the Association the names 
of the men discharged, with good characters from her 
Majesty’s Service, svecifying their condition as to 
wounds, &c,, the kind of employment for which they 
may be considered physically capable, their age, their 
late position in the Army or Navy, and their occupa- 
tion before entering her Majesty’s Service, with a copy 
of Testimonials of conduct, sobriety, and general cha- 
racter whilst bearing arms, 

On the receipt of intimations from Employers of any 
vacancy, the Society will search their Register and 
complete their inquiries, with a view of recommending 
such a man as they think in every way eligible to fill 
the situation in a satisfactory manner. 

The Society will, in cases where they may deem it 
advisable, advance small sums of money to the men in 
order to enable them to reach places at a distance, or to 
meet any other urgent necessities, 


It frequently happens that employers have 
far to seek for persons, of whom the requisite 
qualities of steadiness and honesty can be 
readily certified. Insuch cases the Society offers 
an immediate resource ; and will therefore 
doubtless succeed in its object. It must not 
however be forgotten, that there is no line of 
life which does not cast, upon the benevolence 
or the poor-laws of this country, its disabled 
and unpensioned candidates for such situa- 
tions as the Society seeks for its protégés. 
How far these will fall into competition and 
rivalry with them, cannot be easily deter- 
mined. 
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ALEXANDER THE FIRST. 


I HAVE recently met with a strictly Russian 
account of the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. It was written evidently by one of 
his attendants, and disseminated through 
Germany, for the purpose of contradicting 
the opinion then generally entertained that 
he had been poisoned. The German publi- 
cation in which it occurs is very guarded in 
the expression of its sentiments on this still 
mysterious subject, and I think there are 
some circumstances, even in this quasi-official 
document, which are not quite clearly recon- 
cileable with the theory it intends to support. 
The immediate interest of this question has 
now passed away, but the diary (which is the 
form this writing sometimes assumes) is so 
full of the names of places about which our 
curiosity is now daily excited ; and the con- 
trast between the past and present condition 
of the lands in which Alexander made his last 
expedition, and ended his days, is so strange ; 
that I have thought a translation of the 
whole description of his journey and death 
would not be without its value at a time 
when our eyes are so anxiously turned to the 
Crimea and the Sea of Azoff. 


EINIGES UBER DIE LETZTEN LEBENSTAGE DES 
KAISER’S ALEXANDER. 

General Diebitsch has remarked, that when 

the emperor was leaving St. Petersburg, he 


llooked at the quays, which he generally 





el 
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admired so much, with a dark and sorrowful | 
expression, and even turned away from them | 
to look at the citadel; that he then sank 
deep in thought, and even when, at last, he | 
broke the silence, made no observation on the 
magnificence of the view before him. 

Some days before he commenced his jour- | 
ney to the Crimea the emperor was working | 
in his cabinet, in the finest possible weather. | 
Suddenly such a cloud enveloped the sun that | 
he could not see to write. He rang for candles. | 
Aricimoff entered and received the order ;| 
but, as the darkness suddenly cleared off, he 
came again, but without bringing the lights. | 

“You don’t bring in the candles,” said the | 
emperor, giving way to some dark foreboding, 
to which he had been subject for some time. 
“Ts it because people would say, if you burnt | 
candles by daylight, that a corpse was in the 
room? I thought of this myself.” 

When the emperor came to Taganrog, on 
his return from the Crimea, where everything 
had given him satisfaction, he went to his 
room, and said to Aricimoff: “Do you re- 
member your refusing to bring in the candles, 
and what I said on the occasion ? Who knows, 
but very likely, the saying may come true ?” | 

At dinner one day, at Bakshiserai, the 
emperor, who hated physic, and never spoke 
of it, especially at table, took it into his head 
to ask Wylie, his physician, if he had any | 
strong antidote against fever. 

“Yes, sire,” said Wylie. | 

“Good ; let it be brought in.” 

The medicine-chest was brought, and the | 
emperor, who was in perfect health, took a! 
pinch or two of the specific, though it had a 
strong, disagreeable smell. 

Whenever he stopped at a town, it was his 
custom to go straight to the principal church | 
to say his prayers. When the empress arrived | 
at Taganrog, the emperor led her, as if under | 
the impulse of a presentiment, into the Greek 
monastery instead of into the High Church. 
And this monastery is the same in which his 
body was laid in state,on the twenty-third of | 
December. On his arrival he expressed his 
anxiety to visit the Crimea at once. This 
anxiety, however, seemed to decrease as the 
time of his departure drew near. The expe- 
dition, indeed, was nearly put off till the 
next spring ; but Woronzoff’s arrival altered 
this idea. Once he ordered Diebitsch to draw | 
out a plan of the journey, and bring it to him. | 
Diebitsch soon prepared one, as he was 
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manner. Some had established themselves 
under the windows of the imperial cabinet, 
and made more hideous noises than the rest, 
Prince Volkousky told me he had had a 


|hundred and fifty of them killed in three 


days. 
[After these preparatory statements, which 


are all of very sinister augury, we get to the 


emperor's visit to the Crimea. | 

On the first of November, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, the emperor began his jour- 
ney, and was gay and talkative for the first 
few days. 

He was evidently happy and contented 
with everything. On the sixth he left Sim- 
pheropol, on horseback, and rodefive-and-thirty 
versts to Yoursouff, on the south coast. The 
carriages were ordered to wait for him two 
days in Baidar. The maitre d’hétel was sent 


| off with the carriages, and this, in Dr. Wylie’s 


opinion, was one of the chief causes of the 
emperor's illness, because, during his absence, 
the food was of an inferior quality, or, at 
least, ill-prepared. On his arrival at Your- 
souff, on the sixth, he dined late; on the fol- 
lowing day, he went to Alupka, belonging to 
Prince Woronzoff ; he visited the Garden of 
Nikita on his way, and walked a great deal; 
then he went to Orienda, which he had 
bought of Bezborodka ; and, from that place, 
went alone to Princess Galitzin. Diebitsch 
has told me that the Ohol colony of the 
princess was, at that very time, afflicted with 
fever. He spent the night in a Tartar hut. 
He dined very late on his arrival at Alupka, 
and had eaten fruit on the journey. He rose 
early, and walked some time before leaving 


| Alupka, and then rode at least forty versts, 


During this ride he was in bad humour, and 
very much discontented with his horse. It 
was necessary to mount a very steep hill to 
get to Marderinoff’s estate in the interior, 
and without tasting food he came to Baidar. 
He was in a profuse perspiration and greatly 
tired ; then, at last, he got into the carriage 
to go to Sebastopol. At the post-house, two 
versts from Balaclava, he again got on horse- 
back, and rode out with Diebitsch to review 
a Greek battalion, commanded by Ravalliotti; 
with him he breakfasted, and ate a large 
quantity of rich fish, He resumed his car- 
riage at the post-house, and at the last station 
rode alone to visit a Greek monastery dedi- 
cated to St. George, wearing neither great 
coat nor cloak, though the sun was set and 





ordered, but the emperor said, “This is too there was a cold wind blowing. He stayed 
long a route—make me ashorter one.” Next! perhaps two hours in the monastery, and 
day Diebitsch brought one which he thought | then rode back to the carriage, and reached 
would please, |Sebastopol between eight and nine o'clock. 

“Twenty days!” said the emperor; “you | He betook himself immediately by torchlight 
have altered nothing—shorten it! shorten |to the church, and getting into the carriage, 
it!” And at last, with difficulty, he con-|again drove to his quarters, near which he 
sented to a route reduced to little more than |reviewed (also by torchlight) the marines. 
a fortnight. |He ordered dinner on his arrival, but ate 

All the time the emperor's illness lasted | nothing. He then busied himself about the 


the dogs in Taganrog, as many people re-| arrangements for the following day. 5 
marked, howled in a strange and frightful! On that—namely the ninth—he saw a ship 
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launched, and then visited the Military Hos- 
pital, about three versts from the town. On 
his return he received the authorities till 
half-past two, and then walked down to the 
seaside. He embarked in a boat, and visited 
a line-of-battle ship, and then crossed the 
harbour to see the Marine Hospital. After 
this he inspected the barracks, which were 
exposed to a cold, damp wind, and then went, 
about four versts farther, to inspect the 
Alexander battery, where he ordered some 
practice with red-hot balls. At a late hour, 
the emperor dined with all his generals, and 
laboured longer than usual with Diebitsch. 

On the tenth, he sent over his carriages to 
the other side, and himself crossing in a boat 
and inspecting the Constantine battery and 
the citadel, rejoined them where they had 
been ordered to wait. 

In the citadel an officer, poorly clothed, 
and without his sword, threw himself at the 
emperor’s feet, saying he was in arrest by 
sentence of a court-martial, and applied for 
pardon. The man’s uninviting appearance 
and manner made a very unpleasant impres- 
sion on the emperor, who was probably 
already seized with illness, and he got no 
sleep all night. Shortly after this incident, 
he got into an open carriage, and proceeded 
to Bakshiserai, with which he was not nearly 
so much pleased on this visit as he had been 
on the last. He did not show the same live- 
liness as he had done hitherto, but seemed 
thoughtful and depressed. He slept in the 
carriage, and ate by himself. 

On the eleventh, he rode to Youfoul Kale 
(Schefet Kale), a Jewish town, where he 
visited several synagogues; and before he 
reached Bakshiserai, he visited a Greek 
monastery. 

As he ascended the steps, he felt: himself so 
weak, that he was forced to rest, and then he 
returned to Youfoul Kale, where he took 
refreshments with some of the principal 
Mahommedans. In the evening, he visited 
several of the mosques, and attended a reli- 
gious solemnity at the house of one of the 
inhabitants. In the same night he sent for 
Wylie, and consulted him about the health of 
the empress, regretting very much he had 
not been with her when she received news of 
the death of the King of Bavaria. On this 
occasion, also, he confessed he had for some 
time suffered from diarrhoea, and otherwise 
felt indisposed ; but added, “ In spite of it 
all, I don’t want you or your medicines. I 
know how to cure myself.” Wylie answered 
he was wrong to trust so much to tea and 
rum and water-gruel,, for rhubarb was far 
better. 

“ Leave me alone,” said the emperor; “ I 
have told you often I will take none of your 
drugs.” From that time till they arrived in 
Marienpol, Wylie, who daily inquired how 
the emperor was, received only the same 
reply: “I am quite well, don’t talk to me 
of physic.” From Bakshiserai, the emperor 
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went in his open carriage to Kozloff, and 
exposed himself to the frightful exhalations 
near that place. In Kozloff he visited the 
churches, the mosques, the synagogues, the 
barracks, and the quarantine establishments, 
He allowed the captain of a Turkish mer- 
chantman which had not performed quaran- 
tine to come on shore, and spoke with him 
for some time. He was even angry with 
Wylie, who remonstrated with him on his 
imprudence. 

It was only on his arrival at Marienpol, on 
the sixteenth, that for the first time he called 
in his physician, and consulted him on the 
serious state of his health. Wylie found him 
in a state of strong fever, with blue nails; 
the cold affected him greatly. Some days 
afterwards the fever left him, but. till his 
arrival in Teganrog he ate almost nothing, 
and felt constantly unwell. 

On the seventeenth, the emperor reached 
Taganrog. Prince Volkousky asked him how 
he telt. “I’ve caught a fever,” he said, “in 
the Crimea, in spite of its boasted climate. I 
am now more than ever persuaded that we 
were wise to fix on Taganrog as the resi- 
dence of the empress.” He added, that since 
he left Bakshiserai he had had a fever; he 
had asked there for something to drink, and 
Federoff had given him a cup of acid bar- 
berry syrup. “I drank it off,” he said, “and 
immediately felt acute pains in my limbs. I 
became more feverish when I visited the 
hospital at Perekop.” 

Volkousky observed in reply, he did not 
take care enough of himself, and should not 
run the risks he did with impunity when he 
was twenty years younger. 

He felt much worse on the following day, 
and was forced to desist from transacting 
business with Volkousky. At three o’clock 
he dined with the empress. 

The chamberlain told the prince that 
the emperor perspired in an extraordinary 
manner; and Wylie being summoned, accom- 
panied Volkousky into the room. They found 
him sitting on a sofa, with his feet covered 
with flannel, and very feverish. The physician 
induced him to take some pills, but afterwards 
it was with difficulty he could be dissuaded 
from renewing his labours. At seven in the 
evening he felt better, and thanked Wylie 
for his attentions. He then sent for the 
empress, who remained with him till ten 
o’clock. The emperor had a quiet night, and 
at seven in the morning took a mixture, 
which did him good. The night of the twen- 
tieth was restless; he had had an attack of 
the fever, and had been prevented from at- 
tending mass. The emperor seemed shocked 
at the number of papers placed before him ; 
but Volkousky recommended him to attend 
first to the restoration of his health, before he 
busied himself with despatches. The empress 
was again sent for, and stayed with him 
till ten. 

On the twenty-first he felt worse, and 
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allowed a report of his condition to be sent | empress, said: “Never did I find myself 
to the Empress-mother and the Grand Duke | more perfectly at peace, and for this I am 


Constantine. 


eternally indebted to you.” Thirty leeches 


The night of the twenty-second was tole- | were applied, but took more than two hours 
rably easy, but in the morning he felt very | to bite, and drew little blood. 


ill, At eleven he had an alarming fainting 
fit, and all day a burning skin, with strong 
perspiration in the evening. He never spoke 
unless when he wanted anything, and ap- 
peared almost always in a comatose state. 

On the twenty-third he felt somewhat bet- 
ter, and the empress remained with him till 
dinner-time ; but on standing up, he fainted 
again. 

On the twenty-fourth he enjoyed some 
orange lemonade very much, and seemed 
considerably relieved. 

On the twenty-fifth his skin was burning, 
and all day he did not speak a word. As the 
lemonade made him sick, they gave him 
cherry syrup. 

On the twenty-sixth he was so much 
stronger, that he sat up and shaved himself ; 
but at twelve had another access of fever. 
The physician recommended leeches, but he 
would not hear of them ; and in case of irri- 
tating him by the attempt, they were not 
alluded to again. On the recurrence of a 
fainting fit, at eight o’clock, Wylie told Vol- 
kousky that his life was in great danger. 
The latter went at once to the empress, and 
told her no time was to be lost if she wished 
the emperor to perform his last Christian 
duties. The unhappy empress found herself 
strong enough to go without delay to the 
emperor, to speak to him on the subject. 

“ Am I indeed so ill ?” he asked. 

“My dearest friend,” answered the em- 
press, “you have refused every means sug- 
gested by the doctors ; let us now make an 
experiment with this.” 

“With all my heart,” said the emperor, 
and called in the physician. 

“T am then so ill ?” he said. 

“Yes, sire,” replied Wylie, with tears. 
“You would not follow my prescriptions, 
and now I must tell you—not as your phy- 
sician, but as an honourable and Christian 
man—there is not a moment to lose.” 

The emperor pressed his hands, which he 
held a long time in his, and sank into deep 
thought. Wylie was now asked if the con- 
fession might be delayed till the morning, 
and to this he agreed. At eleven o’clock the 
emperor besought his wife to go and take 
some rest, 

Between four and five of the morning of 
the twenty-seventh, the emperor was much 
worse, and the empress was summoned. The 
confessor came. 

“IT must now be left alone,” said Alex- 
ander. And when he had finished his con- 
fession, the empress returned and joined in 
the communion. She then, throwing herself 
on her knees along with the confessor, be- 
sought him to let leeches be applied. He 
promised his consent, and turning to the 


The night of the twenty-eighth was very 
restless, and the emperor greatly exhausted, 
He took a spoonful of lemonade, and in 
spite of all applications was ill the whole 
day. On the twenty-ninth a blister was 
applied to his back. At ten o’clock he came 
to himself again, spoke a little, and recog- 
nised everybody. He wished to drink, and 
said to Volkousky, “Edrean nisire.” On 
which the other replied, “Tino? Nonack- 
ambe.” But Volkousky saw that he had no 
strength to take the gargle, and he was now 
in the greatest danger. 

On the thirtieth he seemed tolerably strong, 
but the fever increased, and the danger grew 
more threatening all day. Every time he 
opened his eyes he looked to the empress, 
took her hands, kissed them, and pressed 
them to his heart. Volkousky approached 
to kiss his hand, but he did not seem pleased, 
as he never liked kissing of hands. He lost 
consciousness at twenty minutes to twelve 
and never recovered it. 

On the first of December he breathed his 
last, at ten minutes to eleven in the morning. 
The empress closed his eyes. 

The priest to whom he confessed is called 
Alexis, and is arch-priest of the high church 
at Taganrog. The Archbishop of Ecatherin- 
oslaff read the prayers when the emperor 
was laid out. The corpse of the emperor lay 
nine days in his cabinet, while it was em- 
balmed. During this time the empress resided 
in the town. ‘The body was, however, not so 
well embalmed as could be wished. It was 
necessary to dip it constantly in ice, and to 
moisten the face with an acid by which his 
features became dark and unrecognisable. In 
the head some wrong-placed membranes were 
found, at the exact spot which he used to 
touch when he was in pain. The emperor 
had suffered greatly in his last moments ; he 
breathed fast, and with difficulty. He died 
in hisecabinet, on a divan. The persons in 
the next room heard his struggles. During 
his illness, he often lay in the little room at 
the front of his cabinet. A moment was 
seized, while the empress was out of the 
chamber, to administer the last sacraments. 
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